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INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William ‘Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets__....--- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES EF. PULSFORD, ABTHUR PELL, 


BR sidert Seer. tary. Ass stant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 


West Side Storage Warehouses, 
593, 634, 6836 HUDSON STREET, 
779 Greenw.ch Street ard 10 Sbitgdon f quare,d Y 
Storage and Safe-keeping for furniture, 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical Properties, &c., 
received day or night. 














Expenses and advances maae if required. Separate 
rooms of any tize, always acce sible during business 
heurs. Oidest (established 1840), Lowest in Rate, most 
ACCOMM DATING, extowsive and ressorsible establish- 
ment in the bus ness. TKUCKSand + XPRESS WAG- 
ON3 built expressly fo- the 1emovai of Hou ehold 
Goods, Piar os, Ba ge, &e., always ready day or night. 

R. TAGGART, Gwner and Proprietor. 

Cffice, 53 HUDSUN STRE*'T, Abingdon Square,Ne¥. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Minerais, Fossils, Feras, Anuiyues, 
ULD UHiNA YORCHLAINS 
And Curt sities of Nature and Art. 














‘11 BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange), 


Offices suitable for Binkers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 


Apply to F.G.&¢, 8. BROWN, 
Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y, 








__NEW YORK BANKERS, 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid uircot 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchenge of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought ani sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 

FISK & ITATOFL. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1866 
HEAD OFFICE, } Comer of Finch Jase), Thread. 
34 Old ord Street; 











sRANCH } 159 Ly ee oes mn Coast Road; 
“ “ 
OFFICES. fis 22) Eos ware Road H 
ywndes Terrace, Knightsbridge 


Susscriped Capitat__..£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Patp-up CaPiTaL_...-.. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Founp -.-.-.- £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


J as Jonzs, Exq., Chairman. 
Hunry Viounrs East, Es}. Sauvet Josnva, Exq. 
Anprew Lawnir, Eeq. Joaatin De Maweona Eeq 
Roegat Liorp, > Witt Srurson, Esq. 
Wa. McArrava, Esc., James E. Vaxwea, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. Groror Youno, Esq. 
Wa. Macnavruntan, Esq. Henny Joun Atainson,Esq 





Manager: 
Aurreep Geoncs Kennept. 


Secretary—C. ma Worrs, 


Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
ateuch mo‘lerate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Che interest upon such accounts is calculated et current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st Decomber in each year. 

Demand Cheoues end Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previ ur Remitt Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de- 
veription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks of the Bert are pledzed rot to 


















OFFICES 
16 Sovth William Stree’. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


1, & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Afrioa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
grephio transfers of money on Euroye and 
California. : ama 

1 ‘ UT 
CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 

MINING STOCKS 

A SPECIALTY. 

THE SUBS°RIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the purchase aud sale, on commission, of the 
above s‘ocks for casb. His frequent visits to and tami- 
liarity with the mines of the “Comstock” lcd”, and his 
ex‘ ensive acquaintance in miniug circies in Sau Fi ancis- 
co, afford him advantages of a superior an valuable 
character 
MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Reeeremcrs President and Directors Shoe and Leather 
Bank ; Jvmes B, Colgate & Co. 


$50, $100, $200, $500, $ ,000, 


Alexander Frothingham & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 12 Wall Street, 
New York, make for customers desirable 
anvestments of large or small amounts, in 
stocks of a legitimate character, which 
frequently pay from 5 to 29 times the 
amount invested every 30 days. 

Siocxs Boucut anp Casriep as long 
as desired, ou a deposit of 5 per cent. 

Puts end Calla negotiated at very fa- 
vorable rates. 

Circulars and Weekly Reporte sent free. 


Office, Library and Parlor F urniture | 


A Large and Biegart A sortment wee on hand, 
comprisivg (y inde’ Desks, Lounges, Revolving Chairs, 
Purlor and Bedro m Sui.s, £ec etaiies, Bookcases, Pia- 
pos, &c. 

THE ONLY DOWN-TOWN COMMISSION HOUSE 

FOR FURNITURE. 
1UNIS JOANSON, 58 Libeity Svreet, N, Y. 
(adjoining our 37 Nassau Street falesroom). 

P. 8.—Out-door Sales of Household Furniture at Pri- 

vate Residences, a SPECIALLY. 


MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the 


American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R, BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BOUNDS AND GOLD. 
72 PAGES, Seni Fare To ANY ADDEFSS. 

Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mnil 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 

73 RBOADWAY, NEW YORE, 















































: Viseloee the transactions ef g25 of it« ¢ etomers, 


' PROPOSALS. 


ARE INVITED FOR: 


$1,500,000 


CITY OF CINCINNATI 
MUNICIPAL GOLD BONDS, 


of $1,000 Each, bearing Six Per 
Cent. Interest payable semi-annually 
May Ist and November Ist, the principal 
maturing in 1900; both principal and in- 
tereat being payable in U. S. Gold Coin 
at the AMERICAN EXCHANGE NA- 
TIONAL BANK IN NEW YORK (or, 
at the option of the holder, at the ageney 
of the city, in LONDON, at the rate of 
one pound sterling to five dollurs gold). 
These bonds are authorized by an act of 
the Legislatu.e of the State of Obio, 
passed February 24th, 1876, and were 
confirmed by vote of the people of the 
City of Cincinnati of 21,483 out of a total 
vote of 30,756. and by a resolution of the 
City Council, as provided by law. The 
bonds are Purely Municipal in Char- 
acter; they are secured by the entire 
taxable property of the city, amounting in 
assessed value to $184,498,565, as well 
as the real estate owned by the city 
valued at $22,000,000, exclusive of the 
Southern Railroad, for the completion of 
which they are issued. 

MUNICIPALITIES in the State of 
Ohio are now authorized by law, to provide 
for the conversion of their Coupon Bonds 
into Registered Stock. 













































The undersigned will receive vealed 
proposals at the 


American Exchange National Bank 
until May 16th, at rioon, for any part of 
the above Bonds. 

Bidders will state the exact amount of 
Bonds wanted, and no bid less than 103 
Per Cent. and accrued interest, will be 
considered; the undersigned reserving 
the right to make pro rata awards, in case 
the total amount bid tor exceeds the 
amount offered, awards ‘o be first made to 
the highest bidders. 

Awards will be made May 16:h, and 
the Bonds will he ready for delivery and 
payment May 2Utb. 


KUHN, LOEB & C0.. 


Bankers, 31 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
New York, May Ist, 1876. 























THE ALBION. 




















GURNEY & CO., | 


Importers of material for making Honiton 
and Point Lace, &c., 


711 Broadway, New York, 


Sole Agents iv the U. S. for [utton & 
Co., London. 


AVENA, 
JOR OATEN GRITS. 


A preparation of oats by anew Process. Free 
frow all pire. Taste, and superior to any oat- 
wel either foreiga or domeste Very pPata- 
Tarte vod bi,bly nutritions The Best CenEaL 
focd in use as ACKNOWLEPGED after PRACTICAL 
test by the first PuYsICIANS H TELS RFSTU"ANIS 
and pa VA © FAM LIS during the past 12 montbs 
Packe' in 2 and 5'b packages For sale by all 
first class grocers. 


* LUNT BROTHERS, 
28 South Street, New York City. 








“HAN D BOO K” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SAt BY 


(), H. CROSBY, 19 Willia a, &t.. N.Y. 


PRICE $62.00. 





GEORGIA FLORIDA:::: 


tion about Georgia or Flovida, should subscribe for the 
Mo wir o News, published at Savannah, Ga, Party, $10, 
Weekly, i2 pi wonum, Advettivers desing cw tun.tas 
in these Sia'cs shoyld use its columns. 2 ts the brat 
proper in the Southea-t, Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
Beents. Allressd Ut. ESTILL, Savannah, Ga. 





_ NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 





A GRACEFUL§TRIBUTE. 

Mas. Lovise (oanpite Movuron, author of 
‘* Ked-Tine Slories,” but better known as the 
Britent Literory Correspondent **L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. NicHoras - 

“Sr, Nicnon s seems to we, it not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yetseen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to bave two serials rnnning at once, by 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrne Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Unci« Tom's 
Cam,’ and already one can see that the ‘ Eicat 
Covsins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘ Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I wm deter- 
mined to make his farther acquaintance. 

“ But, after all, the ‘ Eraar Cousins’ and the 
Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests - it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicnonas 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a sion, drawing from each visitor bis 
best, and charming alike by her speech avd by 
her silence,” 
Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to Sr, Nicnonas, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides nnd gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor, Ong, Bounn, 
with a year's subscription to Scarpyer’s Monra- 
ty, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00, Fost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subssriptions received by all 
Booxse.iecs and Postmaster: 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 





BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a  — exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfeet, and with work so imgeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just ) suing trom the skin, the 
hatr being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE, — 


BATCHELOR’s CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 


did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill ctfects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and proverly applied at BATCHEKBOR’S Wig Factory, 


No. 16 Bond Strect, N. Y Sold by all druggists. t 


W. A Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Hair Onlin use 

' ate rs tifeis for boauti- 
W.A. Batehelor’s Doatiftiss jer, bowme 
p “eserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Bi, » for tintl h ir, 
Moustac hies without f—~ bal Fig 


tery, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by al! ‘ 
Ask tor them. : ° i y al! druggi its. 





Howry or Horenounp anp Tar, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


Covers Coip:, InrtueNnza, Hoarseness, Dirri 
cuLt BrraiHixG, AND ALL AEFECTIONS OF 
tHe THro\t, BuoncnraL TuBes anp 
Lunas, LEapDInG TO CoNSUMPLION. 


This infallible remedy is composed of the 
Honey of the plant Horehound. in chemical 
union wilh Tar Baim, extracted from the L rz 
Pa'xc ptr of the forest tree Apizs Batsamea, 
or Kalm of Gilead. 

The Honey of Horehound sootHes AND scat 
Tees all irtitations sod inflammations, aad the 
Tar-Balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat and 
nir-passages leading t+ the lunes. Five addi- 
tional ingredients keep the organs cool, moist 
and in bealthful action. Let no prejudice kee 
you from trying this great medicine of a famou 
doctor, who bas saved thuusands of lives by it 
io his large private practice. . 

N. B.—The Tar Balm bas no Bap Tas’E or 
smell. 

prices, 50 cents Ann $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
Sold by all Druggists, 


* Pike’s Toothache Drops” cure in 
| minute. 

















$5 to $20 per day. Agents wanted, All classe 
of working peuple of both sexer, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in tteir own 
localities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that wil! 
pay handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu- 
ars, terme, &c.. sent free. Send us your aaaress at once 
Don't delay. Now is the time. Don’t look tt work cr 
business elsewhere, until you bave learned what we offer, 
G. Stiwsow & Co,. Portland, Maire. 


FREDERICK BROWN, 


(Established 1822) 
IMPORTING, 
ncieraweuee CHEMIST. 
N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Ghuve 


SOLE PROPRIETOR AND MANUFACTURER 
- OF a 


/ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER, 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 
PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP, 
BITTER WINE OF IRON, 
COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 

< CHAPMAN'S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, (rom 


original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY'S COUGH SYRUP, 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles. 
DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, sultable for 


Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient bottles 


BROWN’S 


: ACENT FOR 
E. DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA, 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label. 





CORRESPONDENTS. 

SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, W. 

|S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 
| 12 Aldersgate St., E. C. 
| F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
i 37 Newgate St., E. C. 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, P 21 Johannis Strasse, 


' E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 2 Avenue de l’Opera 


LONDON. 


| The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
| to the Price List of 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
|, MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be mailed on application. 


——__. eee 
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EDUCATION, = 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥ City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
acar the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to*an education at once 
-olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bisho~ Hellmuth Colle~es 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
CLAN EDUCATION, to the sons “rd daughters of gentle- 
bem, at veRY MODERATE chaRons, The Colleges are one 
nile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff of 
European and experienced revident teachers. Distance 
rom the Falls 6f Niagara, four hours by raul. 

President and Founder~The Right Rev. I HELL- 
WUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron. 


Hellmuth Col'ege (Boys),- rap Masiern: Rev. A. 
2WKATMAN, M.A, Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 








den. Opt. 
Hellmuth Lacies’ College —Puixcirat : Rev. H. F, 

DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 4th 
For parti:ulars apply te the Principals 

respectively. The next term COMMENCES 


Jzrrember Ist. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 


(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for busincss or 
college. 

Thirty-third year begins September 
13th, 1875. 

Ciroulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
titute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 


~ SELECT BOARDING SCHCOL 


4OPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, 4 Mercer and Somer- 
et Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E. IT. BOGGS, Principal. 
PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
0. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


Firat Session begins September Ist, 
1875. A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President, 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for bvard, tuition fuel, 
light, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages au- 
perior. ‘Vumberlimited, Send for cata- 
logue, to §=—«'T. G. SCIIRIVER, A. M, 
Opens on Septem! er 14th, 1875. 


Archdiocese of New York. 


ST, JOHN'S COLLEGE, 


FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 


The College offers every facility for + 
Classical and Commercial Education, 

Studies will be resumed on Werpnes- 
pay, SeptemBet 8:h, 1875. 

Terms: Board and Tuition, per year? 


$30). 
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For farther particulers appy to 
»?W OOCKEIN 8. J., Presidont, 


____ EDUCATION. 
CHARLIEK INSTITUTE, 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEFTEMBER Mth, 
from 9 to 1, avd on Septembcr 20th from 9 to 3. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools ; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty eackers. 

New building unsurpassed tor location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements. Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus sept on apolication.* 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 








SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Recetves a FEw LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
MOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Iudson, N. Y.’ 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE N.Y. 


Nxt sess" »n will commence September 13th, 1875, For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. 8. J. LIFE. 








Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School’ 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This olJ-established School re-opens ca 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
insuruction in Encuisu, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

E Circulars sent on application. 


AMOSKEAG 


Manufacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. H., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tools 


TURBINE WHEDis, 
Mil Work and Castings of every Description. 
VM. AMORY, Tre , Oty Excb » Mass 











& STRAW. Agent, Manchester. 8. #1. 





SULPHUR SOAP, 


THorovuaHiy Cures DIskAsEs OF THE SKIN, 
B&AUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND ReMEDIEs RHEUMATISM AND Gout, 
Heats SoRES AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS ConTAGION. 


_ This Standard External Remedy for Erup. 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALL 
BLEMISHES arising from local impurities of 
the blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being &® WHOLESOME BEAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. @ 


ALL THE REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF SuL- 
Pour Barus are insured BY THE USE OF 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedics and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and Gout. 

It also DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


Ir pissoLvEs DaNnDRuFF, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 


Physicians speak of it in high terms. 


Prices, 25 and 50 Cents per Cake, Per Box, (3 Oakes,) 
60 and $1.20. 


N..B. The 50 cent cakes are triple thesize of those at 
e 25 cents. 


“ Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye,”’ Black or Brown. 





O.N, CRIMTENTON, Prop, 7 Sith Av, NY. 
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Secret Sorrow. 





KY MWA L. «}NTON, 

To hide a grief bebind a smile, 

To Jaugh when ev'ry nervo is wrang, 
When ev'ry careless, merry word 

Wounds deep as though an adder atung; 
To sing a strain of hecdless joy, 

To carol like a bappy bird, 
W: en aches the soul with saddest pair, 

With pain that every strain bath sti red; 
T> dance along the path of life 

As though ‘twere strewn with flowers sweet, 
When ev'ry step relentless thorns 

Pierce sore the weary, heavy feet. 
We Icarn, we teach life's bitter lea: en, 
God grant we may forget in heaven ! 





BLACK BESS; 


An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 
By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER LXXILV. 


TURPIN AND KING ARE CHASED BY THE TROOP OF 
DRAGOONS, 

‘Lean count five of them. They are moving along 
in a straight. line towards the coast.” 

“They :re. I cannot tell what the meaning of it is,” 
said Dick to his companion, “ but I can tell what it is,’ 

“T think I can, to».” 

“}t appears to me qui‘e clear that some half-dozen 
men carrying lanterns are making their way either along 
the hedgerow or else alung the palings of the park at 
Durley Chine.” 

Along the park palings,” iterated Tom King; “ that’s 
where they are, that’s clear. Whocan they be, eh ?” 

“Tam as much ata loss to know that as I am to know 
their object.” 

“ For my own part, I cannot help connecting those 
lights with the troop of dragoons we saw gallop past us 
a little while age.” 

“The deuce, you can’t; but look, they have stopped, 
and now there is as many again of them.” 

It was with incr:asing interest that our friends now 
strained forward to watch what was taking place. 

The light of at least a dozen lanterns could now be 
seen flashing through the darkness; but the lights no 
longer moved; they were stationary, 

Presently, however, they formed out into a straight 
line, and then divided in tho centre, hilf going one way 
and half the other. 

Then they observed, further, thatias they went on one 
light was left bebind; so that in a few miautes the line 
extended in an irregular line fora considerable distance, 
each light being an equal distance from the other—that 
distance being thirty or forty yards, 

No sooner was this done than, as if by magic, every 
light became extinct. 

Not the faintest gleam remained to show where they 
had been. 

It is needles to say thit all this filled our two friends 
with the most intense surprise. 

Turpin drew a long breath. 

“ This is something v.ry extraordinary,” he said; “I 
can’t moke it out at all can you Tom ?” 

“ No farther than this, that I think it pretty evident 
those men who carry the lanteras have been placed 
‘8 sentinels somewhere, and, from what I can see, ap- 
parently along the park palings.” 

“That is it, of course. I have it now, sure enough. 
You may depend, Tom, that in some way or other we 
have been tracked to Durley Chine, and that those men 
have been placed there to nab us as we leave it.” 

“Of course,” said Tom King; ‘thow ever was it that 
it did not occur to us befere! Now [ can sec all plainly 
enough ?” 

“ All What !” 

‘“Why, those dragoons we saw trot down this lane 
ore on the look out for us, in case we should not be in 





the mansion; and the others are either soldiers or po- 


lice-officers, who have surrounded the park, for the exe 


eulors of Sir Ernest would not, I am certai:, listen either 


to their enterip 


: the grounds or search the house.” 
* Just so? 


T 


.” 
“There can be little doubt of it; and now such bein 


the case—the roads watched by dragoons and the eaik 
surrounhed by men-—-I think it pretty clear you must 
give up all idea of getting Black Bess in safety out of 


tho grounds.” 
Turpin was silent for a few moments, 


hose lights, then, we may safely con- 
clude, were carried by the relief guard, as I may call 


“ The risk will be great, Tom,” he said; “ very great 
indeed, and yet”—— 

“ Yet you would say you do not like the idea of leav- 
ng your mare where she is.” 

“T do not. Without her I can do nething. But, my 
riend, I do not want to draw you into this extra trouble 
m my account, eo let me beg of you to secrete yvurcelf 
somewhere close at hand.” 

“ While you make the attempt alone? Never! 1] am 
your friend, and it is not in my disposition to desert 
you becanse there bappenes to be a little danger. 

“ But Tom, listen. You could do no good by aecom- 
vanying me. ‘Two persons would not be required for 
the job, so let me agam ask you as a favor to let me 
varry out this little affair single-handed.” 

‘I shall allow you to do nothing of tha sort. I know 
! ean be of use to you.. Two heads are always better 
than one. I shall be deeply offended with you if you 
do not let me have my own way in this.” 

‘You are a true friend, Tom,” sail Dick Turpin, 
pressing his hand. “ Belive mo I shall indeed be most 
sl d tohave you with me. Idid not wish to appear 
selfish in the matter, and that was why I pressed you 
tu let me go alone; but.if you mean what you say’—— 
“T always say wha' I mear.” : 

“| know you do, a.d therefore it is settled that you 
accompany me.” 

“It is,” . 

“ Very well, then, I would ask your advice.” 

“ Upon how are we to proceed ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, there you puzzle me, for to tell the ’truth, I 
hardly know what to advise. I think the first and best 
thing we can do is to creep forward with all possible 
vaution, and then, I doubt not, circumstances will arise 
which will materially assist us.” 

“Come on, then.” 

* Does the plaa meet with your approbation ?”” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then let us make our way towards the prlings 2s 
stealthily as we ean.” 

Nothing further was now said, but both the highway- 
men proceeded to put their determinatiun into execution. 
After going about a couple of hundred yards they 
deemed it advisable to leave the highway, and take to 
the fields, so happ ‘ning to sce agate they clambered 
over it. 

They then found themselves in a meadow of very 
large size. in fact, in the darkness, they could see no 
bounds to it 

Still keeping in sight the angular roofs and pictur- 
esquo-looking chimney-tops of the mansion, they struck 
across the grass, upon which, of course, t! eir thread was 
all but noiseles:. 

Yet, so intensely silent was the whole of the place, 
that even here hey were obliged to tread carefully, lest 
the creaking >f their boots, or the jingling oftheir spurs, 
should attract attention towards them. 

Trey at length came to a hedge which was so dense 
and high, that it formed an effectual barrier against their 
proceeding further; so, after assuring themsclves that 
this was the fact, they were compelled to go along it 
until they found either a gap or a gate. 

At the further extremity of the field they came toa 
stile, which they got over at once. 

“T think it will be the wisest plan not to stray far 
from the path in future, We shall lose less ground by 
doing so, PI] warrant” 

“Very likely. But come, one more field I take it, 
and then we shall reach the palisades, so I think the 
less we say now the better.” 

There was so much wisdom in this, that Turpin at 
once acqueisecd in it. 

the park. 

e have in a former chapter described it. 

It was in a stoo;-ing posture that our friends avanced. 
The least sound would be fatal to them. 

Dimly, very dimly, they could see the figure of a man. 
He was standing quite motionless, and, as they fancied, 
in an attitude of listening. 

What was to be done? 

Both wished to speak but dared not. 

Turpio caught huld of his companior by the coat, and 
motioned to him to lie flat upon the earth. 


question even as to his motive, Tom King complied. 
its sheath. 
Dick made no sound. 
He p'aced the blado in his mouth, and held it firmly 
with bis teeth. 
like manner, crept forward. 
such an imperative gesture for him to remain, that he 


perforce, obeyed. 


his post, 





I. afew more minutes they could see the boundary of 


As it was out of his power to remonstrate or ask a 
Then Dick slowly and cautiously drew his sword from 


Its bright blade glistened slightly, but in drawing it 


Sinking then npon the earth, he, in a tortuous, snake- 


Tom King, begun to follow him but Turpin mide 


Repugnant as it was to his mind, Dick had reso!ved 
upon the assassination of this man who stood s> still at 


Unless he did ho felt sure he must abandon all hope 
of regaining the possession of his mare. 

He considered that the end justified the means. 
And yet, let us‘de him the justice to observe that, 
could he have hit upon any mode of accomplishing his 
vurpose without taking this man’s life, be would 
with the greatest alacrity have adopted it. 
But there was none. 

Therefore he, with all the alacrity of an Indian, 
crawled forward 

The officer was doomed. 
But, as he stood there on guard, vo thought of his 
immisent danger crossed his mind. Little: did he 
dream that he was so near the end of his career—tha! 
the sands of his life were all but run out. ; 

Then Dick adopted an expedient which completely 
answered bis purpose. 
Be wished to distract the attention of the sentry from 
himself. 
But, at the same time, he did not wish to arouse the 
attention of another. 

Dick tovk a small pebble in his hand. 
Taking a careful aim, be threw it so as to fall about a 
dozen yards from the officer. 

The slight noise it made as it reached the earth caught 
his ear. 

Had he not been listening intently he would never 
have heard it, but the fact was be fancied he could hear 
-omething. 
He turned immediately in the direction where the 
stone fell. and carried his rifle to his shoulder. 
In another moment he woul! have cried in a loud 
voice, “Who goes there ?” but ere the words could 
reach his lips, ‘Turpin had glided forward as swiftly aud 
nois'essly as a spectre. 

He drew bimself up to his fu'l height behind the sen- 
tinel. 

Then, with a strange sickening sensation about his 
heart he plunged his sword into the body of the officer. 
Ile fell without a groan. 
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AND CONVEY HIM 







































THE DRAGOONS CAPTURE TOM KING, 
TO NEWGATE, 


So far, then, our friends’ perilous undertaking was 
crowned with success. 

It was an anxious m»ment, while they waited, to 
learn whether the fall of the officer was heard by the 
next sentry. 

But it did not appear that such was the case. 
All was still. 

Using the greatest caution, Tom K ng crept up to 
and rejoined his ccmrade. 

Turpin beld up bis hand for him not to speak. 
Then, turning round, he proceeded to examine the 
fence. 

He was agreeably surprised to find that a huge ones 
nut tree, growing just inside the inclosure, projected a 
massive branch right over their heads. 

{t was some distance from the ground, it is true, but 
till not so high as to make it a sheer imposibility for 
them to reach it. 

In fact, by the assistance of his comra le, Dick was 
enabled to grasp it with both hands. 
After that the remainder was easy: 
Iie drew himself up. 

He found then that his weight so far bent the tranck 
as to make it within reach of Tom's grasp. 
In another moment he was beside him. 
All this had been done with great celerity, and with- 
out th: least alarm beinggiven to the other centries. 
The highwaymen passed along the branch of the tree, 
and then dropped in‘o the park. 
They looke 1 about them curiously. 
Bess was nowhere in sight. 

A peculiar whistle from Dick’s lips, wou'd, however, 
be sufficient to bring her to bis side; but this he did not 
dare give because of the dread of is reaching the offi- 
cers’ ears also. nat, 
They threided their way through the park in silence 
until at last they reached the shrubbery, where, tt will 
be remembered, Dick tethered his mire. 

Wuen he did so he bad taken pains to minutely ob- 
serve the plaves, so he made his way toa particular tree 
without hesication. 

Bess was gone! 

But as he was about to maks some cbservation to his 
fiend rospecting her disappearance, there was a slight 
rustling among the trees. . 

He turned round suddenly, placing his hand upon his 
sword 

There was, however no ground for a'arm 

It was his mare Black Bess. 

(To be continued). 














ASSETS! 
Manufacturing, Mining and other Stocks. 
$12',900 par value for $1,000 Cash; 
or ¢45,00J par value for $50) Cish; 
or $25,000 , a: value for $25" C th 
Address P. Q. Box 4607, New York City. 
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A Woman's Veil. 





It was full many 4 season since, 
When I was summering at Caps Mays 
They had a foolish fashion then— ‘ 
Mayhap they have the same to-day— 
That every lady in the dance, 
If pleased with any, should not fail 
Unto the partner she preferred, 
é 5 To give her vail! 


And there was one I mind me of, 
Whose name—well, never mind her name; 
| Helen or Alice, Blanche or Jane, 
i To you who read will be the same; 
But that old fashion of the veils, 
-A| — Baply recalls the past and stirs 
Memories that cluster round the night 
She gave me hers. 


Bhe flushed poor child, in giving it, 
And I, too, felt my brow grow warm, 
As laughingly, with fingers deft, 
She knotted it about my arm; 
And though the color on her cheek 
Was like the light in morning skies, 
I thought I saw a holier dawn 
Within her eyes, 


The dance was over, and we strolled 
Out from the ball room’s glittering press, 
To meet the breeze that, many-armed, 
Clasped each one in its cool caress; 
And sauntering on, we reached the sea, 
The far waltz music’s cadence sweet 
Mixed with the sound of waves that died 
About our feet. 


We talked, of what, I now forget, 

But carelessly or seeming so; 

f Next day I was to leave, but then 

In town we'd meet again you know: 
Ah well-.aday! the gods dispose, 

And ruined hopes are worse than vaing 
Bhe laughed good-by—I never saw 

Her face again, 


Time changes us not for the best, 
Though grief sometimes defeats his art 
And keeps a little patch spring green 
In the white winter of the heart— 
And mine, though colder grown with years, 
Feels that it is not frozen quite 
4s memory goes wandering back 
To that June night, 


And ti on the eves, 
Within my chamber all alone, 

& watch the moon rise o'er the roofs 
And think I hear the ocean tone; 

i And through the smoke of my cigar 
See loves and joys I have not met, 

That, as they vanish in the haze, 
Leave my cheeks wet. 


Life's a sad puzzle, and our hearts 
Grow faint in searching for the clues} 
Bhe went before at twenty-five 
And I live on at fifty-two, 
And wait the end, for well I know 
That I shall meet her, without fail, 
4 On some spring morning, and till then’ 
t \ I keep the veil. 
4 of —New Orleans Bulletin, 
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Darkness and Light 


“Leave the house instantly!” You are 
noson of mine from this time. I will 
not harbor one who has thus degraded 
himself, and disappointed me.” 

Hard words were these from the lips 
of any one; still harderfrom those of a 
father. 

Mr. John Phillips was a proud man— 
proud of himself, of his family, of the 
reputation he had acquired for honesty 
and upright dealing, and of the notice 
he received from people who were just 
astep farther up the ladder of fortune 
than himself. To increase his wealth 
and consequence, he had ground down 
his family tothe most pitiful and pinch- 
ing straights in private, to atone for ex- 
penditures to meet the public gaze with 
ashow of riches, that honestly belonged 
to his wife and children for their ordi- 
nary comfort. 

His eldest boy was placedin a store 


where there were many other clerks.- 


Young Phillips’ scanty clothing, his evi- 
dent destitution of money, evento with- 
holding a penny froma poor child when 
others gave freely, accorded ill with the 
reports of his father’s wealth; and the 
lads sometimes touched the sorest place 
in Samuel Phillips’ heart, by reproaching 
him with sordidness, 

One day—acold, wintry day—a little 
girl, shivering and pale, came into the 
store. Her wan, blue look touched his 
heart with pity. He had money in his 
hand, but it was nothis own. How could 
he send her away? He thrust two glit- 
tering half dollars into her hand, and 
bade ber go and buy some wood, The 








money he thought could be replaced; 
but he was watched by another lad who 
was glad of an opportunity to degrade 
him, and when the cash sales were made 
upthat night, young Carroll reported 
that the missing dollar was taken by 
Samuel Phillips. 

The boy’s blushes andconfusion as he 
tried to make an honest statement of the 
case, were taken for guilt; and a note to 
to his father, which he was obliged to 
take home from his employer, distinctly 
told that Mr. Sampson nolonger wished 
to employ a person in his store who had 
been guilty of stealing. 

In his first passion Mr. Phillips uttered 
the above words to his son. In vain he 
pleaded why he did it. Perhaps the 
excuse embodied more sin in his father’s 
eyes, than the deed itself. To give a 
dollar toa beggar! What an enormity! 
And then, that John Phillips’ son should 
so outrage his father’s good name! The 
man’s pride was stronger than the pa- 
rent’s affection. Samuel took him at 
his word; and that very night, in the 
cold and darkness, the boy set off, mak- 
ing his first step into thé unknown fu- 
ture of his life. 

Had his father but believed him, point- 
ed out what was wrong in his act, and 
forgave him for its mixtures of good, his 
son might never have sinned again. His 
pride and cruelty sent him forth, a wan- 
derer, distrusting all, holding in his 
heart a root of bitterness which might 
turnhis whole life to gall. 

When the family was aroused to the 
conviction, the next morning, that Samuel 
Phillips was actually gone, Mr. Phillips 
tried to sooth the distressed mother with 


the thought that he had only disap- 
peared for a time, and would soon be 
with them again, glad enough to return 
and ask pardon for his conduct. He did 
not tell her with what wild and unfor- 
giving words he had driven him 
away. 

Years passed away. No tidings came 
of the fugitive. The mother, yearn- 
ing for her firstborn, drooped and died; 
andthe only remaining son soon after- 
ward was drowned. Two daughters mar- 
ried and went away, and Mr. Phillips was 
left alone. It was not possible that con- 
science did not sometimes bring back the 
image of that poor boy, as he stood 
trembling that night under the weight 
of his first crime. A crime, too, com- 
mitted under the influence of the best 
feelings, and with full intention of re- 
pairing. But pride kept up his indigna- 
tion against his son; and instead of pity- 
ing him for being a castaway, he only 
pitied himself for notbeing able to keep 
up the family name. 

At last there came a day when even 
Mr. Phillip’s proud spirit was crushed. 
More than the loss of wife and children, 
did this trial bow him tothe earth. Loss 
after loss had come to him in his busi- 
ness, until at length he was obliged to 
give up all into the hands of his credi- 
tors. He surrendered everything — 
honse and household goods, not even 
taking the benefit which the law allowed 
him. Yet there were not wanting some 
among the injured, who openly asserted 
their belief that Mr. Phillips had actu- 
ally saved money by the operation, and 
even cited his utter relinquishment of 
all visible property as a proof that he 
was remunerat-d by that which was un- 
seen. 

His friends forsook him; one by one 
dropping off, unable to vouch for his 
innocence. His health failed, and even 
if it had not, he could not have witnessed 
the public sale which was now an- 
nounced, of his household treasures. 

He had tortured himself by throwing 
into his creditors’ hands even little tri- 
fling mementos of the past — literally 
leaving everything in his house, save his 
own clothing and his private desk, which, 
whatever others thought, contained little 
but family letters, and the miniature 
of a little child, with a curl of golden 


1 hair at the back of the locket. That 


child! Oh, if he could but now recall 





the past! if he naaput spoken kindly 


and forgivingly, that child might now | 


have been near to save his gray hairs 
from shame and disgrace. 

There was, as we have said, a public 
sale. It comprised the store and house- 
hold goods, and included a valuable 
horse, which Mrs. Phillips’ failing health 
had induced him to buy, and which he 
would not part with after her death. 
The man had a tender spot in his heart 
after all. His first question, when the 
man who had_ been his clerk came into 
his solitary room at a boarding house, 
the night after the sale, was:— 

“Who bought Fleetwe od?” 

“I did not know the man, sir. He 
was a stranger. There were many 
strangers there, and I did not learn the 
name of him who purchased the horse. 
He was in the house a good part of the 
time, and I noticed that he bid for a 
number of things.” 

“I hope Fleetwood has a kind master,’ 
observed Mr. Phillips, after a pause. 

The clerk was going, but returneds 
after a short parley with some one at the 
door. 

“Here’s a man, sir, who wishes you to 
meet him at the house you occupied, at 
half-past nine this evening.” 

“What canany one want of me there?” 
said Mr. Phillips, with an uneasy ges- 
ture. 

“I cannot tell, sir. I did not know the 
man, but from the dim glance I hadof him 
at the door, I should say it was the man 
who was bidding upon the horse when I 
came away, and the same who bought 
Fleetwood.” 

“I must go,I suppose; yet,if heis a 
gentleman, I should hardly think he 
would expose me tothe pain of going 
there.” 

Mr. Phillips walked to his own house 
with trembling steps. He looked old and 
feeble, like a man who had numbered, 
twice his years. He reached the door 
that once opened to his familiar touch 
and rang the bell. ‘he woman who had 
solong kept his house opened it, and 
ushered him to the sitting-room, from 
which, years ago, he had ordered his 
boy from his sight forever. 

This thought flashed into his mind, and 
was more vivid, from the circumstance 
of his own arm-chair being removed out 
of its ordinary place, and setin the mid- 
dleof the room, and alow chair cirectly 
in front of it, on which Samuel had 
leaned in passionate weeping. The boy, 
in his imisery, on that night, had left his 
cap hanging on the corner of that low 
chair; and,as if to deepen the father's 
anguish to-night, a boy's cap hung there 
again. How well he remembered it! 
How he shook with the memories that 
rose up to his mind! His tearful eyes 
searcely took in the figure of a noble 
looking gentleman who now entered the 
room, and desired him to walk around 
the house. Every piece of furniture 
was in its old place. In his own chamber, 
the little arrangements of his dressing- 
table were precisely as they always 
were; andin a little bedroom beside it, 
were the two small beds in which his 
boys used to sleep. 

He looked up at his conductor through 
his fast falling tears. Something in his 
face, in the bright. flashing eyes of the 
stranger, went to his heart. They had 


returned to the sitting-room, and the 
stranger heid his hand with a warm, 


loving grasp. He heard the words, 
“This is all yours, dear father!” and then 
the two men sank together upon their 
knees, while the younger breathed out a 
fervent thanksgiving that he had been 
spared to comfort andconsole him in his 
hour of adverse fortune. 

Stung with his father’s cruel 
words, Samuel Phillips had  de- 
serted his home, and, driven almost to 
desperation, had wandered away from 
the place that knew him, to a far city. 
Providence raised up friends to the deso- 
late boy. He found himself trusted 
honored, respected; and at the death of 
one who had been as afatherto him, he 
became wealthy, He saw the notice of 





See eee ere 
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tne sale in @ newspaper—hurried on to 
prevent it, and arrived only when it had 
already commenced. 

He had heard of his mother’s death, 
and from that time he resolved never to 
return. But when he found that his 
father was in real distress, all was for- 
gotten, save the thought that he might 
be in time to save him from open dis- 
grace or actual want. Everything had 
fallen into his hands, for the by-standers 
saw that he was determined to possess 
all, and they gave way to his evident 
desire and ability to gratify it. 

The reconciliatiog was complete. The 
pride of the father was subdued. Rein- 
stated in his old home, his liabilities all 
met, and his business re-established, by 
the son whom he had banished, his heart 
had melted to a child-like humility 
that was touching to behold. 





PRIVILEGES OF WOMEN IN LEAP 
YEARS, 


Well, ladies, here is pretty old authori- 
ty for the exercise of your leap year 
“prerogatives”:—In a book called “Court 
ship, Love and Marriage,” published in 
1660, there is this clause comeerning the 
privileges of women in leap years:—“Al- 
beit it is nowe become a part of the com- 
mon law, in regard to the social relations 
of life,thatiasevery bisextile year doth re- 
turn, the ladyes have the sole priviledge 
during the time it continueth of making 
love unto the men, which they doe, either 
by words or lookes, as to them it seemeth 
prefer; and, moreover, no man will be 
entitled to the benefit of clergy who 
doth in anywise treat her proposal with 
slight or contumely.” 





ExplosivE Power oF Water.—Philoso- 
phers assure usthat when they are en- 
abled to explode pure water without 
converting it into steam—asis believed 
to occur when an unusual volcanic erup~ 
tion happens—a destructive instrumen- 
tality will have been’ made manifest 
which will utterly dwarf all our previous 
experience of explosives. Professor Piaz- 
zi Smyth said that he had momentarily 
caught this terrific power on one occa- 
sion, when, having pushed a single 
drop of water intoa large ladleful of 
melted lead, the whole of the metal was 
instantly dispersed inthe air. Probably 
also, the recorded destruction ofa certain 
copper foundry, through a workman spit- 
ting into a cauldron of molten copper, 
was due to the same awful potentiality. 


A simple and effectual remedy for 
ivy poisoning is said to be sweet spirits 
of nitre. Bathe the affected parts 
freely two ‘or three times during 
the day, and the next morning scarcely 
any trace of the poison will remain. 














Young Grogerson got a little mixed 
after supper at the Centennial party the 
other evening, and was heard to remark 
to a brother swell: “Zis Cillydelphia 
Penitential's big thing, but they ought 
to Bell old Shootknap’fore it comes off; 
s,Andrew Jackson said ’f any man flags’ 
downthe American hauls, spot him on 
the shoot.” 


From Punch.— Scene on an English 
railway train:— No.1. “Rather remarka- 
ble, ain’t it sir? But’ave you hever no- 
ticed as mostly all the places on this 


line begins with a ‘H?” No.2. “Aw— 
*beg your pardon.” No. 1. “Look at 
‘em. *Ampstead, ‘Ighgate, ’Ackney, 


’Omerton, ’Endon, 
*Ornsey.” 


The growing superfluity «of Brigadiers 
inthe army recalls what O'Connell said 
toa British officer when he was being 
cross-examined. “Well, soldier,” said the 
Irish barrister. “I am no soldier; I am 
an officer,” was the indignant interruption 
of the irate Briton. “Well,” said O'Con- 
nell; “well, officer, who is no sol- 
dier——” 


An exchange remarks that “one draw- 
back to having money is that everbody 
wants to know what you are going to do 
with it.” | We have observed this ourself; 
they usually want to know about the first 
ofthe month, and have an unpleasant 
way of coming round and sitting on your 
front steps mornings if you 4 


Arrow, ’Olloway and 


them. 


on’t tell _ 
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WINE DRINKING IN FRANCE, 


Mr. Hamerton, in “Notes of Rural Life 
in France,” comments as follows on wine 
drinking:— 

The wine drunk during meals is always 
some cheap vin ordinaire. An Enylish- 
man wonders at first how rich people 
can be induced to drink such poor 
wine at all; but, after some experi- 
ence, he discovers. that -vin ordinaire 
is one of those common things which are 
better in their place than more expensive 
things, just as bread is betterfor con- 
stant use than plumecake. There are, 
however, very different qualities of 
vin ordinaire, and the skillof the master 
of the house is never put toa more se- 
rious test than in the choice of this ¢ om- 
mon wine, the merit of which is not to 
bear a distant resemblance to bon vin but 
to keep the appetite alive (bon vin cloys 
it)and to bear mixture with water. A 
good vin ordinaireis not preferred to a 
higher class of wine simply from econo- 
my. ifthe two were at the same price, 
the judicious Frenchman would choose 
an ordinaire for use until hunger was 
satisfied. A bottle of better wine is al- 
ways produced at or before dessert if 
there is aguest, but this is generally 
omitted when the family is alone, unless 
there is some excu se for the indulgence; 
such asa birthday, a fete day or the re- 
turn of amember of the family from a 
distance. Insummer white wine is often 
served as dejeuner and drunk with seltzer 
water, with which it makes a very re- 
freshing beverage, perhaps only too 
stimulating to the appetite. Coffee is 
hardly ever omitted after dejewner, even 
in the most economical families—it is 
generally excellent, but not invariably. 
In houses where care is taken abaqnt cof- 
fee, it is roasted in vary small quantities 
at a time and very moderately. The 
burnt, black coffee of the cafes is only fit 
for peasants ata fair; the true connois- 
seur despises it and takes the greatest 
precautions to secure the unspoiled 
aroma. Itis very probable that there 
may be some natural connection between 
the wine and the coffee, the wine seems 
to call for the coffee and perhaps physi- 
ologists may know the reason. The wine 
drunk varies from half a bottle to a bot- 
tle at each meal for each man; ladies 
drink less, and seldom go beyond the 
half bottle. In hotels a bottle is the 
regular allowance. Men often drink 
their wine pure, but ladies never do, 
except alittle atthe endof the repast 
The quantity of wine drunk in France. 
sometimes appears excessive to modern 
Englishmen, though it would not have 
astonished the contemporaries of Sheri- 
dan and Pitt, while Americans rather 
suspect you of a t endency to intemper- 
ance if you drink anything but iced wa- 
ter during meals. I have never 
perceived that a Frenchman was less 
sober after his bottle of win ordinaire, 
nor is there any reason to believe that it 
injures his health or shortens his exist- 
ence; but if he drinks much wine at 
meals he ought to abstain rigorously from 
drinking between meals, and the wisest 
Frenchmen are often very severe with 
themselves on this point. I know sev- 
eral whom nothing would induce to in- 
fringe their ruleand who never enter a 


cafe. 





*Pon’t you think you have a pre- 
judice against the prisoner?’’ asked 
alawyer ofa witness. ‘Very likely, 
was the reply, “I have caught him 
stealing two or three times.” 


A compositor, setting up a report of 
a horse race, said. “the fool sellers 
were busy,” instead of ‘“‘the pool 
sellers,’ but it did not alter the sense 


of the paragraph much. 


A Denver paper says that an Indian 
chief left his squaw in a saloon there, 
the other day, as security forthe pay- 
ment ofa whiskey bill. Probably one 
of the pawn-ee tribe. 


A lady had_ her dress trimmed with 
bugles before going to a ball. Her 
little daughter wanted to know if the 
bugles would blow when she danced. 
“Oh, no,” said the mother, “‘pepa will 
do that when he sees the bill. 








THE GUILLOTINE, 


Poor Dr. Guillotin had to bear 
the shafts of ridicule, always a terri- 
ble weapon to a Frenchman. Many 
of the members of the Assembly 
smiled athis ardent words; and the 
Royalists out of doors made rare fun 
ofhim. One oftheir journals gavea 
song, “On the inimitable machine of 
Dr. Guillotin for chopping off heads, 
called after his name, the Guillotine.’’ 
This name, started in this bantering 
way, has clung to the machine from 
that duy tillnow. The docter pro- 
tested against the designation but in 
vain. He did not even invent the 
machine; he merely pointed out that 
the chopping action could easily be 
produced by a sharp, heavy blade 
descending from an upright frame. 

The National Assembly, on receiv- 
ing Dr. Guillotin’s two propositions, 
at once adopted the first of them, by 
decreeing equality of punishment for 
allranks of society, but left the mode 
of execution for further considera. 
tion. It was not till nearly two years 
afterward that on the motion of M. 
M. Lepelletier and Saint Fargeon, a 
decree was issued declaring that the 
mode of capital punishment should 
be by decapitation. Even then the 
merits and demerits of the ax, the 
sword, and the falling-knife was left 
in abeyance. In Murch 1792, the As- 
sembly sought the advice of Dr. An- 
toine Louis, a celebrated surgeon, 
and Secretary of the Paris College of 
Surgeons, He explained, scientifi- 
cally, how far the various decapita- 
ting instruments acted like knives, 
and how far like scissors; and ex- 
pressed himself decidedly in favor of 
a chooping-machine. He showed that 
the idea of such a machine was by no 
meansa new one. An Italian book 
by Achille Bocchi, dated 1555, gives 
an engraving ofan Italian nobleman 
being beheaded; a heavy blade, sus- 
pended by cords from a cross-bar at 
the top of a frame, is represented as 
falling on the neck of the victim; the 
machine was called a mannaja, or 
mannaia. In 1632 some such apparatus 
was employed in Languedoc for de- 
capitating Duc Henride Montmoren- 
ci. It was also ascertained that Scot- 
land inthe North, and Persia in the 
East, had employed machines bear- 
ing a resemblance to this. Among 
thestrange scenesof the French revolu- 
tionary days, not the least strange was 
that of the National Assembly listen- 
ing gravely to the details given on 
these matters. Dr. Louis conferred 
with Dr. Guillotin, and also with the 
famous executioner Sanson. Sanson 
especially urged that, if all executions 
henceforth were to be by beheading, 
a@machine would be greatly needed; 
as he distrusted his own power of us- 
ing the sword or the ax so frequently 
and so accurately as would be neces- 
sary. After hearing all the explana- 
tions and suggestions, the Assembly 
passed a decree for the use of a de- 
capitating machine in substitution 
of the halter, the ax, the sword, and 
the various instruments of torture 
such as the rack. One Schmidt, a 
German musical instrument maker, 
residing at Paris, was taken into 
council, and he, Guillotin, Louis, and 
Sanson settled among them the de- 
tails of the machine. Nay, there was 
even a fifth adviser. The King, al- 
ways fond of lockmaking and ama- 
teur engineering, requested to have 
the designs shown to him; and he 
suggested an improvement which was 
practically adopted. A sum of five 
thousand five hundred francs was paid 
for the machine constructed for the 
National Assembly by guidon the car- 
penter. An attempt was made to give 
the name of Louisette, or Louison, to 
it, in honor of the learned doctor; but 
the name guillotine had been cur- 
rent in’ the public mind for two or 
three years, and nothing could sup- 
plant it, although Dr. Guillotin cer- 
tainly meyer sought to have his 

memory thus perpetuated. The ap- 

paratus was first tried in decapitating 
the dead- bodies of three men and 
some live animals, at the prison of 
the Bicetre. Dr. Louis, after seeing 
the efficacy of the invention tested 
in this way, died just before the terri- 
ble days of the Revolution came on, 
and was therefore denied the pleasure 





or sparea we pain (whichever it 


might be) of seeing the guillotine 
employed as the most dread of 
political instruments.—All the Year 


Round, 





GENEVA WatcHEs.—The ingenuity dis- 
played by the Geneva watchmakers has 
given celebrity totheir productsthe world 
over, and this faci still holds good, not- 
withstanding the recent advances made 
elsewhere in horological machinery and 
construction, The horizontal escape- 
ment is used inthe Geneva watches, and 
to this escapement the impulse is given 
by the oblique faces of the table acting 
on the edges of the cylinder as they pass 
out. The teeth, after giving impulse 
drop on to the outside and into the in- 
side of the cylinder alternately, and re- 
main “dead” during the vibration. The 
impulse is given when the balance is 
near the quiescent point, and the balance 
isthen left tofinish the vibration by th® 
combined action of the hair spring and 
itsown momentum, without being influ- 
enced by the maintaiifing power. If a 
stronger spring is put in, the impulse is 
more intense, causing the balance to vi- 
brate quicker; but the friction of the 
teeth on the inside and outside of the 
cylinder isalso increased, and thus coun. 
teracts the extra strength of the main 
spring. Inthis arrangement a fusee is 
not required to equalize the power of 
the main spring, as the watch keeps the 
same time within moderate limits, 
whether the spring be weak or strong. 





New Variety oF Bampoo,—M. Renard 
is reported to have called the attention 
of Scientific men in France toa new and 
remarkable variety of bamboo, which 
comes from the distant provinces of 
Houan and SuTchuen, China, and is capa- 
ble of some valuable applications, Con- 
trary tothe usual characteristic or form 
of stem growth, this bamboo is said to be 
veritably square in its cross section, At 
one time it was thought that bamboo of 
this description were produced by pres- 
sure from the round bamboo, but, accord- 
ing to M. Renard, they grow in the 
form exhibited by him. This bamboo 
reaches a height of from thirty’ to thir- 
ty-tive feet, andis found in very close 
clumps. The bark is of a deep green 
color, which becomes of a lighter tint as 
it dries, but never turns to pure white. 
Its stems, without exception, are square, 
or square with the corners rounded off-- 
also very straight, uniformly tapering 
elastic, and admirably adapted for cer- 
tain uses, 





Dr. Edward Smith, author of an excel- 
lent work on “Foods,” thinks that con- 
densed milk is not a suitable food as a 
substance for pure milk for infants. It 
is-more fattening but less nourishin,jf 
and greatly reduces the child’s power go 
resisting diseases. 





Avaluable block of marble, polished 
and carved, was on acarin Rutland, Vt. 
ready for shipment to Philadelphia for 
the exhibition, when somebody ruined it 
by defacing it. A written warning to 
the company to employ more men at Let 
ter wages was left by the mi. -reants, 


At. Yen-ping, China, plorsrds incirmye 
the populace against foreigners are 
posted on the walls of the city, and flags 
bearing the inscription, “expel and de- 
stroy the foreign barbarians,” are flying 
in prominent localities. 


Because a man in Portland, Oregon, 
deemed it necessary for the preservation 
of his authority at home to flog his wife, 
all the women in the vicinity met in 
council, passed resolutions, and then go- 
ing to his house, whaled him until he 
became insensible. 


A Southern paper says that when the 
revenue detectives of Mobile boarded a 
steamer direct from Cuba the other day, 
the Captain invited them below to dine, 
and while he was saying a very lengthy 
grace,the crew put ashore a lot of smug- 
gled cigars. 





THE MASONIC GRIP ON THE GAL« 
Lows. 4 

“Caleraft, who recently retired from 
the trying position of hangman in Eng- 
land, had an agreeable custom of always 
shaking hands withthose upon whom he 
was about to carry out the sentence of 
the law. But it has been observed that 
Marwood, his successor, never does this 
and speculation has been rife in certain 
quarters as to the cause of his depar- 
ture from this precedent. Fr 
will be interested to learn that the rea- 
sons is ‘because he is a Free and Accepted 
Mason and dreads the condemned man 
giving hima Masonic grip in return.’” 

I find the above copied into several pa- 
pers, end am curious to kvow the possi- 
bilities should the Masonic “grip” meet 
the hand of the executioner. And, first, 
is it allowable for a Freemason to take 
the degraded office of hangman? Second 
would the condemned man go through 
histrial and condemnation and “give no 
sign ?” Masonic signals, understood 
wherever the institution is found, and it 
is found the world over, have certainly 
stood men good service when driven to 
extremity. My grandfather was one of 
the early Masons of the State of Maine, 
having organized a lodge in his own 
premises, At one time, while com- 
manding his ship in the Caribbean Sea, 
he was assailed by pirates. Having no 
ordnance on board, and flight having 
proved unavailing, he was obliged to 
heave to and wait the result. The buc- 
canneers proved to be Spaniards, My 
grandfather ordered his men below, and 
placed himself, pistol in hand, upon the 
quarter-deck, 1 have heard him say 
that the captain was a handsome man, 
with gentlemanly manners and elegant- 
ly equipped with sword, belt and pistols. 
As he approached the spot occupied by 
my relative, the latter bethought himself 
to make the Masonic sign appropriate for 
such an occasion. Immediately the cap- 
tain gave command for his men, who had 
swarmed the deck, to retire to their own 
craft, while the two officers retired to 
the cabin, and shortly after the pirate 
left and hoisted sail to depart. Now, 
here was’ a man engaged in a most nefar- 
ious business, submitting to the laws of 
the Masonic Order. Would a felon be 
likely to omit his opportunity for escape 
by a like means before the necessity 
came for the final “grip?” Would the 
Order interfere for an acknowledged 
felon? I think not. Would the exe- 
cutioner, shocked at reveiving the Ma- 
sonic grip at such an extremity, be likes 
ly to act in accordance with the laws of 
the Order, or would he act in accordance 
with the civil oath by virtue of which he 
holds his office? I will remark, incidentally, 
that when the men were ordered below 
the steward, impelled by an irresistible 
curiosity, poked his head up to see how 
matters stood, when it was so cleanly 
shaved off by the murderous crew as if 
guillotined.— Elizabeth Oakes Smith, 





asons 





Miss Mollie Stockton of Winnemucca, 
Nevada, has published a card in the local 
paper of that place explaining why she 
“whaled” her schoolmaster. “Although 
Iam only fifteen years of age,” writes 
the young woman, “I am well awaie 
that the poor female is too often tram- 
pled down without just cause. 





When Chief Justice Holt, of England, 
who had been somewhat of a graceless 
scampin his youth, recognized an old ac- 
quaintance ina prisoner brought before 
him, he cautiously questioned him as_to 
what had become of his old comrades. 
He supposed that he was not recognized 
by the prisoner, but the reply convinced 
him tothe contrary, “They are ali hanged 
muy iusu, eateps TOT 222 6." 

o neighbors had a long and en- 
venomed litigation about a small spring, 
which they bothclaimed. The Judge, 
wearied out with the case, at last said: 
“Whatis the use of making so much fuss 
about alittle water?” “Your Honor will 
see the use of it,” replied one of the 
lawyers, “when I inform you that the 
parties are both milkmen.” ’ 

















—. 
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The Heathen Chinee in a New Roles 


The Yellow Man with almond eyes 

Is in disgrace just now; 
f ‘What has he done to be the cause 

Of such an awful row? 

Why do they meet so solemnly 
His banishment to plan? 

Simply because he’s proved himself 
To be the Coming Man. 


They call him a mere brute compared ,, 
With their Caucasian race; 

Then if they can’t compete with him, 

: The deeper their disgrace; 
They fee) his cunning hand and brain, 

That’s why they wish to ban 

Forever from their envious shores 
The Yellow Coming man. 


t 


They want to turn bim out because 
He works for little pay, 

Saying, a white man cannot live 
On fifty cents a day; 

We answer, and it has been true 
Since first the world began, 

That ho who has the fewest wantse— 
He is the Coming Man. 


If white men, claiming finer blood, 
Of better food have need, 

Superior art in them should show 
They're worthy of their feed, 

Yet in the finest works of skill, 
Deny the truth whocan, 
The white man is a clumsy beast 
Beside the Coming Man. 

o —San Francisco News 


The Amethyst Cross. 


High noon atthe West End! Noon, 
with its strip of blue sky shining 
down from the parallelogram of| at- 
mosphere that was visible between 
the cornices of the building-tpps. 
Noon, with its rush of people, its 
great throbbing tide of humanity. 
And Mr. Jones, of the firm of “Grasp- 
ington end Jones, Jewellers, Watch- 
makers, and Dealers in Diamonds,” 

- leaned back in his chair with a |pro- 
digious yawn, which made his 
tenance, like unto that of the toy 
giants who terrify and astonish the 
infant mind by swallowing an incredi- 
ble amount of small boys, in the show 
windows. 

“Heigho!” uttered Mr. Jones, 
dull day, this, for business!’’ 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth before the door opened and an 

_ elegantly dressed young lady swept 
in . 








“A 


. | 

“IT wish to look at some amethysts,”’ 
said she. 

Mr. Jones bowed low to Miss Mil- 
lion, the daughter of old Million, who 
had made his fortune in hides and 
leather. Mabel Million was 4 tall, 
showy girl, with great black! eyes, 
cherry . cheeks, and white teeth, which 
she displayed with great liberality 
whenever she talked or smiled, and 
her dress was ruby-velvet, trimmed 
with lace, that wasa little dowry in 
itself. 

"Mr. Jones skillfulin the matter of 
customers, scented a bargain at once, 
and putin his most affable air as he 
spread the tray of glittering orna- 
ments on the counter before her. 

“TI think I may safely say, Miss 
Million,” smirked he, “that our firm 
hasthe finest assortment of amethysts 
in London. Mr. Graspington him- 
self ordered them when he was in 
Paris the last—— We have nothing at 
all, young woman, nothing at all: 
We make a practice never to give to 
street beggars.” 

“You are quite mistaken sir,” said a 
soft voice. ‘I’m no beggar.” 

And Mr. Jones) taking a second 
look, perceived that he had been mis- 
taken. 

Jessie Walters was dressed shabbi- 
ly, but she wasa lady. That was evi- 
dent in every turn of her head, every 
accent of her sweet, well modulated 
voice;and ia her hand she carried a 
small satin casket. 

“T wish to dispose of this,” said 
sheopening it and displaying a small3 
old-fashioned circlet of gold, with a 
glittering ruby in its centre. 

“Humph!” remarked Mr. Jones, 
rather disparagingly, still keeping one 
eyeon Miss Million and the amethysts. 
“We don’t generally buy such 
things.” 

“ButI hope you will make an ex, 
ceptionin my case,” said Jessie falter- 
ingly. ‘‘We are very poor, and I am 
in pressing need of the money.” 

. Poor Jessie! had she known human 





nature a little better, this was the very 
last plea she would have used. Mr. 
Jones drummed indifferently on 
the counter with the fingers of his lef, 
hand. 

“What do you ask for it ?” hein- 
quired, without even looking at the 
trinket. 

“It cost three guineas, sir, when—” 

“Oh, cost!” impatiently interrupted 
Jones, “That has nothing whatever 
todo with the matter. The question 
is, what do you expect now?” 

“Anything you are willing to give 
me,” said Jessie in desperation. 

“Tt’s worth no more than ten shil- 
lings to me,” said Mr. Jones. 

“Ten shillings!” 

“Very well. Justas you please. I 
don’t ask to buy it,’”’ said the jeweller- 
indifferently, once more turning to 
the amethysts. 

“T’ll take this necklace and the ear- 
pendants that go with it, I think,” 
said Miss Million, who had been 
cogitating over the purple stones all 
this time. 

“You may have it, sir, for the 
money,” uttered Jessie Walters, 
faintly. 

The jeweller beckoned to one of the 
shopmen. With a customer like Miss 
Million to the fore, he could afford to 
spend no precious time on a trum- 
pery ring. The shopkeeper, an inso- 
lent, simpering fellow, with a waxed 
mustache anda sky blue cravat, came 
forward in a leisurely fashion. 

“Your name and address, please, 
miss,” said he. 

“My name and address?” repeated 


Jessie. ‘What for?” 
“Tt’s our way of doing business, 
miss,” said the shopman. “Look 


alive, piease.” 


So [Jessiewrote it down and went 
away, feeling more bitterly than ever 
shehad done before the pangs of 
poverty. 

And Miss Million got into her car- 
riage with the casket of amethysts in 
her hand, and drove offto the Park 
Lane mansion that had the honor 
of sheltering the family of Million. 

Mr. Jones took up his newspaper 
again. 

“Fergusom” he said to the shop- 
man, “put up these Amethysts.” _ 

The shopman surveyed the tray, 

“What did she take, sir?” aot 

“Necklace and earrings.” , 

“And cross, too?” , 

“No cross.” 

“There are only two crosses here,” 
persisted Ferguson. 

“Three, you mean,’ said Mr. Jones, 
still keeping his eye on the paper, 

“No, sir. Two.” 

“But there ought to be three,” cried 
Mr. Jones, jumping up. .‘‘There were 
three there just now. Look under the 
tray, Look on the counter.” 

But the most thorough search re- 
vealed no glittering cross, outlined 
with purple fire. Mr. Jones and Fer- 
guson eyed one another. 

It’s gone,”’ said the former. 

“Stolen, most likely,” said the 
latter. ! 

“That young woman with the old- 
fashioned ring,” said Mr. Jones. 

“It’s her, you may depend on it,” 
nodded the shopman. “I thought 
when she came in, she hada sly, un- 
derhanded way with her. Here’s her 
name and address— or at least what 
she gave as such.” 

“Call a policeman at once,” cried 
Mr. Jones, bustling frantically about. 
“Why, that cross was worth ten 
guineas, at the least! And to think 
that it has been abstracted right be- 
fore our very face and eyes! Run! 
What are youstanding staring there 
for? A policeman, at once!” 

* * * * 2 

“I shall be very glad of the situa- 
tion, ma’am, if you think I will suit,” 
said Jessie, meekly. 

Mrs. Hornblende (who had called at 
the humble lodging) satin the little 
roum,a whirlpool of silks, satins, and 
fur-trimmed cloaks. For Jessie had 
advertised for a situation as nursery- 
governess, and Mrs. Hornblende, who 
was always in hot water with servants 
and dependants, had answered it. 

“At least you may come and try,” 
said Mrs. ‘ornblende. ‘To-morrow, 
at—— Dear ‘ie? what does this police- 
man want?” ‘ om 7 














‘rne official walked in, without even 
the preliminary ceremonial of a 


_ knock, followed by Mr. Jones, and 


Ferguson, the shopman. 

“We are here,” said the jeweller, 
with acertain assumption of pomp, 
“to arrest Jessie Walters for the theft 
of an amethyst cross!” 

Jessie started with ashy face and 
clasped hands. 

“What does he mean?” she asked. 


looking wildly around. “Is he talk- 
ing about me?”’ 
“Humph!”’ said the policeman. 


“Good acting, but it won’t go down, 
You’ve took the cross, miss, and it’ll 
be altogether the cheapest thing 
for you tofork it over and confess at 
once.” s 

“Ido not know anything about the 
cross. I have not seen the cross,” 
said Jessie, turning alternately white 
and red, and _ shrinking back into the 
corner of the room. ; 

“Oh, come on!” said the policeman 
impatiently. ‘We hain’t no time to 
stand fooling here, me and these ’ere 
gentlemen.”’ 

“Has she been —stealing?” Mrs. 
Hornblende demanded under her 
breath. ‘And I was just going to en- 
gage her as governess to my three 
dear little children! Good gracious! 
what a lucky escape I have had!” 

“And Mrs. Hornblendedisappeared, 
apparently anxious to get out ofthe 
atmosphere of arrest as quickly as 
possible. 


“Jessie! Jessie!”” gasped the poor 


| widowed mother, who had not walked 


for five years, but always sat in the 
one-arm chair by the one window, 
meek and patient asa saint; ‘‘what 
does this mean? How have they got 
such a thing into their heads?” 

“Mother, dear, it. will all be right,” 
said Jessie, resolutely checking the 
sobs that rose to her throat. “I have 
done nothing wrong. They cannot 
put me in jail!” 

“Tratherthink that’sa matter for 
the magistrate to decide,’”’ said Mr. 
Jones, loftily. 

And so poor Jessie was taken off in 
charge of the policeman, like any 
wretched culprit of the street. 

She pleaded ‘Not guilty,” but of 
what use was her simple plea? The 
evidence was strong, and she was 
committed for trial, and ordered to 
prison, in default of bail. 

Andso the case was dismissed, to 
make room for the trial of a drunken 
brute, who was accused of pounding 
his much-enduring wife intoajelly. . 

“AmI dreaming?’ sobbed poor Jes- 
sie. “Oh, why—why can’t I die, be- 
forethis disgrace comes on my poor 
mother!” 

“Mr. Jones returned, well satisfied, 
tohis shop, in front of which stood 
the Million carriage, with its olive- 
green hammer cloth and gilded coat 
ofarms. He hurried in. Miss Mil- 
lion sat in front of the counter. 

“Oh, here is Mr. Jones himself!” 
said Miss Million, in that high pitch 
of self-asserting voice of hers. “The 
funniest thing, Mr. Jones? Positive- 
ly, I almost expected tobe arrested— 
ha! ha! ha! When I reached home, 
my maid found this hanging to the 
lace of my sleeve.” 

And she held up the amethyst 
cross. 

Mr. Jones and Ferguson, the shop- 
man stared ateach other guiltily. The 
purple flush of the amethyst seemed 
to glare at them like reproachful 
eyes. 


“Wewere too hasty,” said Mr. Fer 
guson. 

“But, you know, appearances were 
allagainst her,” said Jones. 

The fortunate reappearance of the 
missing jewels, of course, released 
poor Jessie from ‘‘durance vile” with- 
in the hour. 

“But I have lost my place as nur- 
sery-governess at Mrs. Hornblende’s,” 
sighed Jessie, white and frightened. 
“I shall have to starve, mamma 
and I.” 

“No fear of that, my dear,’ said 
Mr. Jones, whose conscience had 
stung him sorely for the day’s events. 
“I have five little elves of my own 
at home,and Mrs. Jones is delicate. 
You shall come and be nursery-gover- 
ness to them. And J’ll pay you fifty 
guineas a year,” te ; 





| 


vessle’s eyes glittered. 

“Oh, sir, Idonot think I can earn 
so much money!” she faltered. To 
her it seemed like a mine of gold. 

“Til risk that,” laughed Mr. Jones. 

“Mrs. Hornblende wasonly to pay 
me thirty,’ persisted Jessie, whose 
sense of justice was painfully acute. 

“Mrs. Hornblende is nothing to 
me,”’ retorted Mr. Jones. 

And so, happily to all parties, end- 
ed the episode of the Amethyst 


— SEs —_ 


AN ELEPHANT AS NURSE. 


A large elephant showed, by con- 
stant flagellation of his body, tnat he 
was much annoyed by his tiny perse- 
cutors,the musquitoes,and justat that 
time the keeper broughta little naked 
black thing, as round asa ball, which 
in india I believe they call a child, 
laid it down before the animal with 
two words in Hindoostanee, ‘‘Watch 
it,’ and then walked away into the 
town. The elephant immediately 
broke off the larger part of the bough 
soas to make a smaller and more 
convenient whisk, and directed its 
whole attention to the child, gently 
fanning the little lump of Indian-ink 
and driving away every musquito 
which came near it; this he continued 
for upward of two hours,regardless of 
himself, until the keeper returned. 
It was really a beautiful sight, caus- 
ing much reflection. Here wasa mon- 


‘gter, whose weight exceeded that of 


the infant by at least ten thousand 
times, acknowledging that the image 
of his maker, even in the lowest 
degree of perfection, was divine; 
silently proving the truth of the 
sacred announcement that God hath 
“given to man dominion over the 
beast of the field.”” And here too was 
a brute animal settingan example of 
devotion and self-denial that but few 
Christians, none indeed but a mother 
could have practiced. 





Seven Chief Justices have occupied 
the bench of the United States 
Supreme Court :—John Jay, six years: 
John Rutledge, a part of a vear: 
Oliver Ellsworth. five years: John 
Marshall, thirty-five years: Roger B 
Taney,twenty-eight vears: Salmon P. 
Chase, ten venrs and Morrison R.. 
Waite, appointed in 1874. 





_Umuation oF Fin AND PINE ‘TREE 
Lkaves.—The utilization of fir and pine 
tree leaves bids fair, according to the 
Scientific American, to become an impor- 
tant industry, a process having been de- 
vised by which the coherent parts, such 
as resin, wood, tannin, etc., from the 
fibres of the needles or acicular leaves, 
are dissolved and removed by boiling in 
suitable chemicals, the result being a 
substance resembling cotton or wool of a 
dark greenish brown color. It is pre- 
pared in four qualities, adapted for stuf- 
fing mattresses, pillows, ete., and for 
weaving. Forthe latter purpose the fibres 
ofthe material are separated and treated 
in machines similar to fulling mills. 
Other processes follow, which result in 
the production of an excellent thread 
which can be woven alone or mixed with 
wool, cotton, silk, or other fibres. The 
cloth thus made is of very close and 
fine texture, and is soft and pliable. 
pf —___—____—__—____} 

The boys of Detroit seem to be going 
down hillin their morals of late. Sun- 
day one of the legion, who has always been 
noted for his respectful demeanor to- 
ward the great public observed an old 
citizen yawning and gaping on a street 
corner, and said to him:—“Better not 
open your mouth too wide.” “Why?” 
was the surprised query. There's a law 
agin opening a saloon on Sunday!” con- 
tinued the sinful child as heslid for the 
middle of the street.— Exchange, 


“There is every reason to Déidve 
that the dynamite fiend was an aristo- 
crat, with no sympathy for the masses. 
If he’d wanted to elevate the working 
clusses he’d have shipped his explosive 
on an emigrant ship. 

A subscription pa ly cir 
culated with the following object in 
view: ‘‘We subscribe and pay the 
amount set against our names for the 

urpose of paying the organist and a 

y to blow the sume!” 
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~ RHABDOMANCY. 


* Rhabdomancy isthe power said to 
existinsome individualsof discovering 
things hid in the bowels of the earth, 
especially metals, ores and bodies of 
water, by a change in their precep- 
tions or the use of such instruments 
asthe “‘sidereal pendulum,” the “bi- 
polar cylinder,” and the “divining 
rod.” Rhabdomancy was known to 
the ancients. “From the most remote 
periods,” says Kieser, in his system of 
Tellurism, “indications are found of 
an art of discovering veins inthe earth 
by direct perc eption.’”” Campetti, an 
Italian, attracted much attention 
some seventy years ago by? pretending 
to be capable of ascertaining by his 
feelings the places where metals and 
water existed under the ground, and 
many experiments seemed to confirm 
his statements. The King of Bavaria 
sent for him and he went to Munich 
where the experiments were renewed 
and proved satisfactory. 

Michael Moyer,a__ resident of Read- 
ing, Pa., is said to possess the powers 
of Rhabdomancy, and, recently an 
Eagle reporter interviewed him and 
obtained the following statement re- 
specting his experience. He said :— 

“Some seven years ago I dug for 
water on my farmin Cumru township 
and went down seventy feet without 
obtaining any. Iwas advised to send 
for a ‘water seeker,’ and more from 
curiosity than from a belief in his 
ability to locate an underground 
stream, I gota Lancaster county man 
with adivining rod. After using his 
rod he said, ‘You didn’t dig at the 
right place; youare five feet to one 
side of thestream.’ He had used a 
smallbranch. Itold him that I did 
not believe the piece of wood he held 
in his hand knew where there was 
water and where there wasnone. He 
then went toanapple tree and cut off 
a limb having branches in the shape 
ofa V and thicker than my little 
finger, and remarked, ‘I’ll convince 
you that this wand knows where there 
is water. Youtakeholdof onebranch 
while I keep hold of the other, and 
see if youcan hold the limb up and 
prevent it from bending downward 
when we come to the place where I 
said there is water.’ I am a strong 
man, and I tried all my might to keep 
the rod up, but Icould not. It bent 
down shortat my hand. By digging 
the spot subsequently I found water 
and by other experiments I became 
thoroughly convinced that there is 
virtue in the divining rod. But it re- 
quires a person peculiarly constituted 
and charged withan extra amount of 
electricity to handle it. 

“In the course of my experiments I 
buried four silver half dollars in the 
garden, and some time thereafter I 
tested the powers ofa diviner. I re- 
marked that Thad dreamed there was 
money buried somewhere in the gar- 
den and I desired him to find it if 
there was any there. He passed over 
portions ofthe ground with his divin. 
ing rod in his hand, and then said, 
‘there is something unusual here!’ 
Finally he stepped and said: ‘Here is 
the spot.’ He had found the exact 
place where I buried the money.” 

The reporter inquired “How large is 
the wand you generally use?” “TI 
usually use a twig having two prongs 
about two feet long. It must be of 
only one year’s growth. A _ hazel twig 
isabout as goodas-. apple wood for 
finding water, and better for search- 
ing for iron, copper or silver ores. In 
seeking water the divining rod bends 
in the direction in which the water 
runs. Sometimes the attraction has 
been so strong as to twist and crack 
the twig close to the hand. By mak- 
ing calculation from the manner and 
direction in which the twig was drawn 
Ihave not only ascertained the ex- 
act location of the water but also the 
exact depth of the stream under the 
ground. Thavealso tracedthe veins 
of ore for miles. There are more 
minerals in the vicinity of Reading 
than most people imagine. Seeking 
for water and ores is, however, not my 
occupation. 





San Francisco " Chinamen sent 
over $960,000 worth of fish to Chip 
last year, 
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GENERAL STARK, 


A correspondent of the Manchester 
(N.H.) Mirror thus discourses of Gen- 
eral Stark:— “I'he oldest of our citizens, 
natives of Manchester, have very distinct 
recollections of the last years of General 
Stark’s life and relate many anecdotes 
and incidents concerning him, He seems 
from his boyhood to have been a noted 
and marked character, both in his own 
town and neighboring settlements. 
Whatever may have been the sum of ex- 
cellencies or faults of his character it 
must be remembered that both were 
modified by the surroundings, influences 
and hardships of frontier life. He has 
left no legacy of feuds to tell of bitter- 
ness in neighborly intercourse, but the 
uniform testimony of his old townsmen 
istothe effect that his house was often 
open for social parties and festive gath- 
erings. On these occasions General 
Stark was never hilarious, though his 
hospitality was sincere, and he enjoyed 
his guests. It is related of him that he 
was never known to show his emotions in 
wordor expression of face, an old resident 
averring that he was never seen to laugh 
orsheda tear. On one occasion, to test 
his strength of nerve, a townsman offered 
to fire a pistol close behind his back 
while the General was busy conversing. 
A party in the experiment agreed to 
watch the General's face in front and re- 
port the result, and see if he was startled 
ornot. There was no visible alteration 
in his expression or manner, but he 
turned very quietly to see the cause of 
the explosion. He was quite as much 
noted for vigor in the management of 
his farm as in the management of troops, 
and could never endure indolence in any 
one who had the strength and capacity 
tolabor. Atthe time of the arrival of 
the courier bringing news of the battle 
of Lexington, Stark was hard at work in 
his saw-mill, taking advantage of the 
spring fluods to finish the sawing of logs 
drawn in the winter then just past. This 
mill was on Ray brook, near the site of 
the dam that produces Dorr's pond, and 
the remains of it are still discernible 
when the low water will admit. Old set- 
tlers assert that the log left half sawed 
by Stark as he mounted his horse to 


beat up recruits was never disturbed 
afterward; it decayed with the mill in 
the eight long years of fightirg that 


ended with the surrender of Cornwallis, 
Stark’s integrity and economy in gove- 
ernment contracts and the disbursements 
connected with army supplies was never 
questioned by patriot or tory. He sac- 
rificed his private interests and the en- 
joyment of domestic life through the 
Revolution without any hesitation 
and encouraged the same _ spirit 
in his sons, He was incapable of 
dissimulation, and even when blunt, 
rough and_ eccentric, meant kindness 
where his manner might belie his 
heart. 


Mr. Chaplin, a well-known English 
turfman, has imported four Arabian 
horses of high caste, and is going to run 
them against thoroughbreds in Eng- 
land, 


There is a female evangelist named 
Emma F, F. Snyder successfully work- 
ing in Southern "Illinois who publishes a 
list of her converts regularly in the 
papers. 


Of the seven children of John Hall of 
North Troy, four of them, all under four- 
teen years of age, weigh exactly 200 
pounds, and each has ten fingers, two 
thumbs and twelve toes. 








Some of the people in Augusta, Ga. 
are decidedly nervous because the maga- 
zine containing 38,877 pounds of powder 
isis in charge of aman named Thomas- 
sen, 


During the last seven years the Bank 
of England has paid 94,000,000 notes, 
valued at 3,000,000,000 pounds sterling, 
which would weigh 112 tons, and joined 
together reach 15,000 miles, 











STAGE TORTURES. 

One of the Paris papers has been de- 
scribing the various schools in Europe at 
which ballet dancing is taught as a pro- 
fession. This language of movement be- 
ing, like music, common to all nations, 
there is naturally asort of international 
rivalry between the professors as well as 
the pupils of the several establishments, 
and Paris is doing its utmost, out of re- 
spect partly to the new opera house, to 
take the first place inthe race. Hitherto 
in all the places where stage dancing is 
taught, whether in the country of Tag- 
lioni, in Spain, Austria or France, it has 
until quite recent times been deemed 
absolutely necessary for the production 
of a good dancer that her limbs should 
at quite a tender age be twisted and 
strained into unnatural positions ir. or- 
der to be able to master with success 
the more difficult problems in her art. 
The instruments by the aid of which 
these distortions were effected were 
known in Paris by the names of “tourne- 
hanche” and “tourne-pieds.” ‘They were 
a species of wooden racks or vises in 
which the bones of the infant scholars 
actually cracked, and were well worthy of 
aplace in the old Spanish Inquisition. 
Modern science, assisted by the humane 
exertions of the two ladies and the one 
gentleman who enjoy the proud posi- 
tion and title of professors at the opera, 
has dispensed with these engines of tor- 
ture. The education of the aspirants to 
choraic fame is commenced at an early 
stage— say, at three or four instead of 
five or six years old—when the joints 
are abled to be fashioned into shape by 
milder means than those formerly con- 
sidered so indispensable. There is a reg- 
ular examination for admission into the 
dancing school, and the electing jury is 
composed not only of the director, the 
manager, the professors and the maitre de 
ballet, but also of a doctor specially 
charged with guaranteeing the physical 
qualifications and constitution of the 
candidate. Every day there are lessons» 
and the youngest dancers are looked up- 
on as appertaining rightfully to the staff 
of the opera. When they have made 
sufficient progress in the laborious and 
tedious study they are at last allowed to 
make their debut, but only quite at the 
back of the stage, where their movements 
can be strictly watched by the attentive 
manager. 





CaMPHOR Woop.—Attempts have been 
made during the last ftwenty or thirty 
years, to introduce camphor wood for 
various purposes of cabinet making» 
trunk work, ete., but, though itis light 
durable, and not liable to injury by in- 
sects, its cost keeps it from being in ex- 
tensivedemand. What has been or is 
commonly used in this industry is 
brought from China, but may be obtained 
from tropical countries in sufficient 
abundance for all mechanical or construc- 
tive needs. It attains large proportions, 
being sometimes found fifteen feet and 
upward in diameter, and proportionally 
high.It has,as is well know n, an agreeable 
aromatic odor, and for trunks and boxes 
has superior adaptedness; being, how- 
ever, of double the cost of cedar, it can- 
not be used, to any considerable extent, 
asa substitute for that valuable wood, 
except in the smaller and nicer applica- 
ions, 

According to a decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska, railroad com- 
panies are liable for damages resulting 
from prairies being set on fire by engines. 


The latest discovery in the vegetable 
world is an incombustible tree found on 
an island in New Caledonia, and called by 
the natives the niaouli. 


Garibaldi lives in a handsome two- 
story structure enclosed by a high wall, 
and in the midst of a garden embellished 
with trees and flowers and conserva- 
tories, 


poisons, 





WOMEN AS ENGRAVERS 


At the present time there are only two 
women inthe United States notabis for 
fist class engraving on stee!. These are 
Miss Sartain, daughter of Mr. John Sar- 
tain, chief of the art department of the 
Centennial Exhibition, and Mrs. Worm- 
ley, of Columbus, Ohio. Mrs. Sartain 
had the good fortune to be educated in 
her art by her accomplished father, 
whose task of engraving Rothermel's 
latest picture the “Battle of Gettysburg,” 
she lately returned from Europe to as- 
sume in part, that he might accept the 
honorable appointment offered to him, 
Mrs. Wormley, who first became expert 
in drawing, devoted herself to the illus- 
tration of a large work which her hus. 
band a distinguished chemist, wrote on 
After she finished the drawings 
they were sent tosome Eastern city to 
be engraved. A difficulty arose—no en- 
graver could be found willing to under 
take the microscopic work required. It 
was the opinion of engravers who were 
consulted that only the artist who drew 
the pictures could successfully engrave 
them. Thus compelled to finish the 
work, the wife of Dr. Wormly learned 
the art of engraving, engraved the plateg 
and enjoys the honor of having contri- 
buted so largely tothe beauty and com- 
pleteness of a celebrated scientific trea- 
tise. The work in progress atthe wood 
carving school in Cincinnati, under the 
direction of Mrs, Pittman, has been higy. 
ly praised, and will be an unique contri- 
bution to the women’s department from 
Ohio. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States having decided that the California 
legislation against the Chinese is uncon- 
stitutional and void, the question of 
Chinese immigration is agitated anew in 
San Francisco. The intensity of the preja. 
dice there may be judged by the fact 
James Lick, the philanthropist, has re- 
sponded to popular clamor by refusing te 
employ Chinamen in constructing bis ob 
servatory. The Mayor of San Francisco 
says, in a public letter: Municipal legis- 
lation is powerless to arrest what we know 
tobe a most alarming and growing evil. 
State legislation has exhausted itself to 
devise a remedy. Our only source of 
aid is from the treaty-making power and 
fromthe general Congress of the United 
States. The Chinese have invaded the 
heart of our city, and are destroying its 
property values. They successfully defy 
our police authorities, making their own 
laws and regulations, and enforcing the 
same by their own authorities; they are 
crowding our prisons, asylums, and hos- 
pitals, and the evil is growing to such 
proportions as to threaten the prosperity 
of the city and to endanger the public 
-afety.” 





Six million feet of walnut lamber lies 
in Indianapolis yards waiting for better 
times, when it can be worked up. 


There is an artesian well in Prairie du 
Chien 717 feet deep, which yields 30,000 
barrels of water daily. 


The inhabitants of Greeley, Colorado, 
have secured a $30,000 school house by 
contributing $10 apiece. 

A Liverpool firm recently divided 
$200,000 among their employees who 
had been with them five years and more. 


Mr. Dram of Troy lived and died 
without knowing what a curiosity he was; 
but the sargeonsfound outby dissection 
that he had only one kidney. 


Only 40 out of 200 of the Nootka Sound 
tribe of Indians, British Columbia, 
have survived the visitation of small 
pox. 


A manual labor school, under the name 
of the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, has been built at Bryan, at a 
cost of $150,000, 

A bullion yield of $21,150,000 is prom- 
ised from the Utah mines this year, 
more than half of which will be silver. 
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| crisis and become open war, for we cannot call it an insurrection; 
and the defcat of the Kban would certainly have resulte’ from a 
- contest engaging the p oper forces of both sides. He would 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


The Rastern Question is again the mort prominent one in 
Earope, and it almost seems asif the time of the Sick Yan had 
come, and that the Tarkish Ewpire bad to go down in a Sea of 
Blood. The brutal fanaticism of the Musselmen, woish has 
culmivated in a horrible outrage at Salonica, including tbe 
massacre of the French and German Consuls and the narrow 
escape of the Ame ican Consul, will almost {crce the Great Pow- 
ers to interfere, a step which cannot but result in the «expulsion 
from Errope ofthe Mabomedans The Berlin correspondent of the 
‘London Standard’ significantly says: ‘‘It is generallythought here 
that the Salonica affair will prove fatal to urgey. The inter 
ference of the Ecropran Powers for the benefit of the Christians 
is now considered unavoidable, as it is evident that the Porte i- 
powerless to p t thew against outbreaks of fanaticism.” 

The assumption by the Queen of the title of “The Empress 
of India,” continues to give ise to all sorts of tki's and ill 
natured remarks by the British presse, and the most trivial thin: 
is now distorted to her prejudice. Even the recent visit of the 
Queen to Germary is thus ironically explained ty the ‘London 
World” : “At lact we know all about it! At last we have been 
inforn.ed on cfficial authority why the Qneen of England, under 
the disguise of the Grafin von Rosenan, qritted ber country, 
leaving ber Patliau.ent in fall session mm the disenssion of a 
most important and delicate matter and taking witb ber the 
Foreign Secretary, whose services here might have been indix- 

nsuble, and an eminent pbysiciur, whose presence might have 

n life and death to numerous patients, hurried off to Gar- 
mapy. Not with the view of any matrimonial sche. e for the 
Princess Beatrice, as some people said; not to escupe the up- 
roarious welcome proposed to be given by certain interested 
people, to the Prince of Wales on bis retura from a plessure 
trip, as other peopleinsisted. No; the ‘Court (ircular’ makes 
the matter clear to us in the following passnge, in its usual 
laminous way: : 

‘a visit was paid to the tomb of Her Mnjesty's lamented 
sister, Princess Hohenlohe, on tle first morning after the 
Queen's arrival, which was Her Mojesty’s pritcipal ot ject in 
coming to Baden’ ’ 

* bere it is! And if any great foreign complications had 
arisen during Lord Derby's absence, or any of Sir William 
Jenner's patients bad died, it would bave been conolatory to 
know that all had happened in such a woitby ¢ansy.” 

The Prince of Wales sailed from Lisbon for Pottsmonth on 
May 8tb, and wili bave a great re.eption on bis return home. 
As one of the : ffects of bis recent visit to Iudia, the Bombay 
‘Friend of India” announces as another step to meet advancing 








Russia, in the following manner: “ ‘The app'oxhing anneva. | °! the drill Boles, whivh 


tion which is to sweil the domirion of the Empress of India, 


and also to | asten the inevitable due of the Lion and the Bear der, who were the men in the advanced heading, cam~ ont 
for the lor ship of Asia. Kelatis the chicf province of Belov. | through the poisonous fames of the after-gases of explosions in 
chis’an +n! its cbief city, with a population of about 12,600 a very exhansted and almost fainting condition, 


souls, is the capital of that border land between Afghanistan 
and Iodia, Tbe British captared the city of Kelat twice during 
their disastrous Afghan war of 1859 and 1>4. and finslly evacu- 
ated it in i841. 

‘*[c¢is more than likely that we sball soon have on band 
another petty frontier war, thi. time in Kelat. ‘Tbe old quarrel 
between the Kban and bis chiefs, who accuse bim, and with 
some show ot reason, of flagrant ac 8 of tyranny, has reached a 
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have b en soundly beaten. 


It is the business of the Govern- 
ment in India to re-establish order, whether by bringing the 


Imaginary Invalids. 
‘ PLESENT FEARS ARE LE 8 1HAN HOR IBL” IMAGININGS.” 


Comparatively few people are physically sound in every re. 


two parties to accepta propcsition of conciliution or, should | respect. Most persons, if not actuaily diseased, have in them 


The greater part of his subjects would be pleased to see him de 


—= = | thet fail, by occupyi: g Kelat and demanding from the Kban| the germs of maladies which will sooner or later bring about 
pledges for a more satisfactory line of conductio the future. | «poi. deaths. 


Naturally, their predisposition to ailments may, 


pored, tut of ecutse so radical a measure cannot be thongbt of, for a time, be held in check by jadicious treatment, but this can 


anless it becomes inevitable. It would ot be easy to finda 
succes or to whom all parties would submit then selver, and be 

sides, upon making tLe selection, it would be n cessary to pel- 
manently garrison the country with Engli-b troops, which would 
amonnt to annexation. ‘Ibis extreme measure is not yet iu 
official circles ‘bought advisable, as its advantage would not 
equal its disadvantag s, Nevertheless, it may shortly become 
ne essary.” 

The British Government are also making the road to India 
via the Suez Canal safe, Laving made arrangements for the re 
o*cupation of Socotra, an island of about 1,000 :qnare miles, al 
the entrance of thé Gaif of Aden, inhabited by Arabs ‘he isl 
end wa- purchased in 1824 from the Imam ot Muscat by Lord W. 
Pentick, and altLongh it vas abandoned as unhealthy, the Euro- 
peans living on the coast, instead of on the bigb land, in the in- 
terior, it was neve: surrendered Lord Salisbury bas ordered 
it to be recceupied, and it may torn out valuable citber as @ 
penal set |. ment for Bombay or asa station which it is necessary 
tor the safety of Aden to keep in our own bands. It will be 
goverened, we presume, asa depend. ncy cf Adep, and would 
not make a bad settling ground for rescued slaves. ‘The island, 
however, needs exploration first of all, if only to asc ‘tain 
whether it produces any wealth beyond the aloe. There may be 
sulpbar there. 

The Iron Clad Fieet of England is growing with tremendous 
strides, and in addi ion to the launch of the ‘‘Inflexible,” which 
we noticed last week, we bave row the intelligence that the 
armor-plated wars ip ‘‘lemeraire,” eight guus, *,415 tons 
and 7,000 horse-power, was successfully launched at the Chatb- 
im Dock-yurd on May ¢th. England is evideutly preparing to 
accommodate any of the Powers what way wish to fight. 

Rassia is also evidently preparing for any emergency. Under 
the heading of ‘‘Coming Events cast their Sbadows before,” a 
London con‘emporary says, “a ccnsideradle portion of the time 
to be given to the forthcoming military marcenvres iu Russia 
will be devoted to the practice of embarking and disembarkin 
troops. The naval authorities are also un the alert. Av iron- 
clad rquadron, consisting of two divisions, is being fitted out to 
cruise in the Baltic this spring ‘ for practiie.” ‘he fleet, which 
will be commanded by Vice-Admiral Boutakoff. is to consist of 
two monitors, two floating batteries, five iron-clad frigates, four 
gunboats, one of them armor-piated, an unarmored steam 
frigate In addition to these there will be a fictilla for torpedo 
service, comprising a monitor, two gunboats and a fast steam 
tender. the mustering of such a force may after all not mean 
much; but whatare we to think of ths tollowing, which also 
uppeared in a professionel contemporary ?—‘Orders Lave b en 
issued to put iv commission tbe following vetsel~: at Cronstadt 
four pteam frigates, (wo advice boats, one transport, three gun- 
boats, two gunboats of sma ler size, and two tenders; at St 
Petersburg, a steam yacht, two paddle steamers, and three 
screw steamers; at Sweaborg, one screw steamer and «ne gun- 
b at; at Reval, one transport vessel; ut Archangel, ore screw 
schooner and on? screw burcasse.” Agnin, the ‘Peter the 
Greut’ is to be burried forward, and will proceed, accompanied 
by a screw corvette, to the Mediterranean; and an iron-clad and 
(wo ouarmored steamers are to reinforce ibe Pucific squadron, 
consisting at present of cne corvette and two s‘eam sicops. 
‘hese ve-sels, in addition to the force already in commission, 
will place Ros-ia cpon a war footing so far as her Navy is 
concerned.” 

‘Tbe ‘London Mark Lave Fxpress,” in its review of May &tb, 
of the British corn trade for the past week, says‘ there has bei n 
no noticeable change in the aspect of the country. ll vegeta. 
tion 1s making slow progress, owing to the prevalent ccld wind . 
Che season in Scotland is mach bshind-band; adverse weatker 
has canged seedivg to be ly prot 1. In the trade a 
*endency to increased activity bas been apparent, millers buying 
ratber a O-e freely a* d speculators showing considerable int t 
in the present course of prices. T:ansactions for the Continent 
at our local markets bave been only of a tentative nature 
Some small quantities of both Knglish and foreign wheat bave 
beea taken for export, The export demand tor oats havin 
abated, prices declined slightly. ‘Lhe supplies of maize bave 
been sufficient to check any advance Continental advices, 
except frew France, are fairly satisfactory as to the condition of 
crops, although want of suushine has heen felt there also. Nav- 
igation bas not been resamed at St. Petersburg, and prices ut 
wheut are very high both there and at Udessa ” 

the destruction cf property on Saturday night last, which 
took place at the Bergen tunnel N. J., by the wilful firing of 
explosive material, bas been fortunately without loss of life, so 
far, which caunot be said of a serious accident with dynamite 
occurred «n April 2 st between 8 and 9 o'clock at the ‘unn] 
Works of the Bridgend and Ogmore Railway at B'aen Ltanvi, 
south Wales. |betannel is being driven by the Diamond Rock 
Drill Company through a ‘ofty bill of coal measure sandstone 
rocks, and the masonry has followed up the driits to the extent 
of about seve: chains Ihe dynamite was stored in a box 
placed in a manhole, reces-ed in the left wall of the finished 
tunnel, about twenty or thirty yards from where the advanced 
heading and upper diifts go on. ‘he former had reached in the 
rock an extent of two chuins or mor-; bat the upper drift was 
oot more than, perbaps, thir:y or forty feet in. Te quantity of 
dynamite is raid to have been about 1450 pounds; and the 
cause of the ac. ident is attributable to the falling over of a 
candle upon the box of primers which the powder man, 
/arsons, was preparing at the magazine for the next firing 
the machine had nearly got 
ready. About thirty hands were working at the time, 
one balf of whom never saw light of day; aud the remain- 











Besides the 
fifteen who were killed two were badly wounded lhe dimage 
done to the tanvel is couaiderable. The rock around tho maga-: 
zine recess is blasted cut for about six feet sqnare, aud to the 
d-ptbh of a yard | ortions of the masonry arching of the tunnel 
roof, to the extert of about tLirty feet, were raised by the 
gases and, thas disjoiated fell in upon the bodies The timber 
framing is gone, anda track of stone smashed apd driven back 
some feet, : 


be done only for a season, aud at last they are bound,in the 
ordinary conrse of events, to succumb to the insidious enemies 
by which they are attacked, Atthe same time,it is doubtful 
whether the majority of individuals rece gnize what are really 
their weak points On the contrary, in a;eneral way they seem 
to imavine tbat they are strong whcre they ure most vulnerable, 
and feeble where they are most powerlul. Thus it is not surpris- 
ing that they are led to imagine themeelves the victims of c»m- 
plaints which, 80 far as theyare concerned, have no existence 
except in their distorted imaginat!ons,and that they are indaced 
to tenderly coddle themselveggppon the score of these fancied 
affections. This sort of ‘bins often carried to sucb an extent 
thet bnman beings are found declaring themselves downright 
invalids when they have no right to be so considered ‘Lhat 
they derive considerable gr: tification from pursuing this course 
there can be little donbt, an invalid upon a smull scale being 
ratber a favored individual. Provided that he is admitted to be 
a suffering and tender mortal he receives an amount of respect- 
fal consideration which would not else be extended tohim He 
is allowed to shirk duties which it he were reputed.to bein 
robust health be would scarcely be permitted to ignore and he 
is permitted to resign himself to eclf indulgeuvce upon very 
slight provocation without inca'rin: condemnatior, If be feels 
ivclined to take a holiday he caunot only do so with an casy 
conscience but with the fall approbation of his friends; if he 
d-sires to take a pleasant jaunt into the country or a trip to 
some delightial seaside resort, all obstacles to prevent bim from 
doing so are easily removed from bis path. Then, if he bas a 
tiste for expensive dainties or certain kinds of alcoholic liquor, 
be may gratify the same, even though a somewhat formidable 
expenditure is inv. Ilved therel.y, for itis generally conceded und 
instinctively imagined by bim that pounds, shilling and pence 
ought not to be eensidered when a man’s health is at stake. 
Doctors, it is well known, are wonderfully c-mplaisant to 
invalids who bave well lined pockets, so complaisant, indeed, 
tbat it is the invalids’ own faults if they are nut ordered to net 
almost entirely in harmony with their predilections. Possibly, 
medical men do not desire to encourage tue self deceptio: 
which many of their clients practice upon theroseives, but it is 
certuin that in many instances they do so. Certainly, thay 
prescribe in a very different fashion for patients of varioas 
grades. It is not frequeutly that a hod-bearer is, upon peril of 
bis life almost, ¢ ded to abstain trom all lubor,to treat 
himself to delicate viands and rich wines. and to barry away 
to some charming pepular resort, when be happ ns to be suffer. 
ing not from any definite complaint, but from that singular 
combination of trifl s which is best described as ‘‘out of sorts ” 
On the other hand, no sooner does a prospercus big-wig fly to 
his pet A.colapins taanu he is commanded to take a complete 
rest, to pay the most profound respect to the claims of his 
stomach, and to wing awayto some charming spot where he 
will have his fancy tickled and his eye delighted. Perbaps, 
however, after all, the hod-bearer is no e the worse because he 
is not treated as is bis more lucky neighbor, and, it may be, the 
latter has not his life lengthened by the congenial way 10 which 
he is mipistered to. Uudoubtedly there is uotbing to show 
that the man who is continually payicg a marked atteution to 
bis little aches and pains, aud who is evetlartingly throwing up 
his work and nursing himself upon trivial provocation, lives auy 
longer, in wost instances, than those t.ho takes no account of 
bis little disorders and sticks to the will through thick an! thin, 
{ndeed, it deems to be the trath ‘hat the person who easily per- 
snades himself tbat be is ill readily f Ils ill, and that Le who 
d clines habitaally to admit tbat there is anything the waiter 
with bim dors not soon become seriously afflicted. This, if 
apparently singular, is explainable by the fact that many mala- 
dies have formidable allies in the ne:vous fears of minds which 
are tortured by a dread of what may happen. 

N »w, of the mass of people who are persuaded that they are 
invalids, and demand to be treated as such, it ia not too mtch 
to say thet they would be all the bettcr if they received a 
thorongh shaking up occasionally. That they should be so 
treated is not only desirable in their own interest but in that of 
other people. It must be remeubered tbat the mock invalid is 
invariably not only a torment to bimself but a constant so: rce 
of aggravation and annovance ‘o others. Though be seesa 
dre aatal significance in his own peculiar ailments, be seems 
utterly anuble to imagine that any one el.e can be so unhappily 
situated as be is. When he is d that e to certain 
iuflaences would undoubtedly bring about his death, and that 
hard work would nttealy peo-trate him, he seems to labor under 
tbe pleasing impre sion that his neighbors can stand anything, 
and that the more they knock about the better it is for them. 
Thus, he will not besitate to impose beavy burdens upov people 
who are really weaker than he is, and justify bis conduct by the 
pleasing rcfiection that they whom he thus treats are practically 
made of cast iron or sometbing of that sort. ‘T'his, unfortunate- 
ly, is not all. He is prone to display unressonable irritation if 
those who are around bim fail to show that they are deep!y 
touched by the contemplation of the infirmities with wkich he 
bas been pleased to credit himself, but which they fail to see in 
the strong light that be does. Eater a room in which he is 
sitting and owit to close the door, ta'k above a whis er when 
he h»ppens to bave the headache, innocently mention that he 
b.s left something undone, the performance of which would not 
have involved much bard labor and you will soon find this out 
That you will be delighted at the discovery is at hkely, but at 
the same time you are sure to feel that you would be considered 
a brute if you retarned his unreasonable display of irritation ia 
kind, and so restrain your feelings. Perbaps, iadee’, after due 
reflection, you bestow additional sympathy on him on account 
of bis ili bamor, which you lay to the score of the maladies 
that afflict bim ratber than to that innate perversity of nature 
which be has d ne his best to cherish, ‘hus, be is not en- 
courazed to cease wrapping himself up in himself. Oa the 
contrary, he is induced to continue in the belief that he is a 
poor, saffering martyr, who should be the recipient of syma- 
thy at all bands, albeit that he sIGsbly has no tender thonght 
for mor als who are mach more affl cted than bimeself. L t bim, 
then, be taught that he does not stand alone; that he sould be 
all the better if he were coddled‘a little less; and that becanse a 
wan fancies that he is a tender flower he has no right to con- 
stitute himself an ivfliction upon society and a burden to bis 
friende. Treated thus, he might in niue cases out of ten dis- 
cover that, after all, be enj »yed fair health. We are encou:azed 
to believe this because many babitual mocking invalids, not- 
withstanding their sufferings, contrive to live to a ‘good old 
age,” —London Liberal Review, Ap:il 19th, 
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Oaths and Ordeals. 
Mr. E. B. Tylor, F. R. 8., has recently given a lecture at the 


| 


by showing that oaths and ordeals were first framed among 
early rude tribes by the magicians and the priests, Their na- 
ture is in some cases religious, depending on the intervention of 
deities, and in sowe cases magical, depending on the symbolic 
association of sdeas. Though facts are tolerably easily met 
with in books, the underlying principles are not so easily found 
out, and therefore a careful investigation is rmquisite. The ex- 
amples adduced ot magical ordeals were the Borneo test among 
the Dsaks of deciding between two people by taking two live 
shell fish, pouring lime jaice upon them, and the fish that first 
got beyond a given ring made its temporary owner free from the 
crime imputed to him. Aod again, the Hindoo ordeal by 
weighing the aecused; on the theory that his guilt when laid on 
him would weigh him down. There still exists in {some parts 
of England the castom of weighing a woman accused of witcb- 
craft against the Church Bible. Mr. Tyler showed the method 
of testing the guilt of a person by the scissors and sieve, and 
that of the key und Bible. Ordeals, when administered fairly, 
were, on the whole, mere delusions, bat such tests as the ordeal 
by poiscn or by the red-hot iron bave, in the hands of fraudulent 
priests and sorcerers, eeryed them as means of a power in their 
hands. On the whole the best that can be said for ordeals is 
that they were often convenient delnsions, while in many cases 
they were frauds of the most iniquitous bind. Jaodiciai oaths 
were next referred to, and wr. ‘Tylor pointed ort that in their 
most primitive and bai barous stage they amounted to tue invo- 
cation of some earthly curse on the peajurer. Tus the native 
of New Guinea holds up an arrow towards the sky signitying 
that he ia ready:to be wounded by an arrow if he lies, and the 
Ostiak in Siberia still ewears in Russian law courts by pretend. 
ing to bite a bear's heac, thus calling on the bear to kill bim if 
he breaks his oath. Ata more cultured stage this curse-oath 
assames the position of the oath of conditional favor, An 
example is found in the classic ‘may the gods be propitious to 
meas lI shallkeep my word.’ ‘ben comes Jater on in the 
stages of civilization the early traces of the oath whose penalty 
is the judgment alter ceath. Such, for example is the invoca- 
tion of Agamemnon on the gods above and tbe Furies who pun- 
isb the perjured. Mr. Tylor then, by many instances, showed 
that when it was found out that “mundane” oaths-—that is, 
‘ caths involving punisbment by drowning or other forms ot 
death — produced really no practical resul:; that ‘ postmundane’ 
oaths involving ponishment in a future would, came into vogue 
Then the history of the English form of oath was entered into. 
Tbe swearer touches a balidome. This used to be an altar, ora 
sacred relic, or the book of the Gospels. Now in law courts 
the holid me is the New Testament, and instead of being 
tonched it is raised to ths lips. An Icelandic oath of the | tb 
century, with the words, - 80 belp me Frey and Niordle, and 
almighty Thor, as I shall bear witness truly and law‘ully,” was 
mentioned as the origia of our ‘*80 help me God.” 


Pretry Encuisa Women’s Boors.—There are, even 
in proportion of thé size of the metropolis, more pretty women 
is London than in any other city in the world. It is universally 
granted that for freshness of complexion, brightness of eye, and 
general comeliness of appearance, our countrywomen surpas- 
all others in Eurepe. But in the matter of dress they frequently 
leave much to be desired, and of all portions of theie dress they 
are most néglectfal cf their boote, There are other points of 
ber raiment which might appear to call for more or less tren- 
chant criticism, but boots are the weakest part of an English 
i lady’s outfit Time was, when deficiencies might pass unbeeded, 
The long petticoat, the aweeping train with their minor encum- 
brances of flounce and furbelow, hid from the gaze of Man the 
whole of the female form below the neck. But er qnet first 
revealed the fact that all young Englishwomen were possessore 
of ancles, and, to wy thinking ‘twas not in itself an unpleasing 
F revelation. ‘But the coverings of the lower extremities weie not 
assiduously tended as they should have been. Let os take a 
walk down Bond Street. [he figure before us is undoubtedly 
that of a iady cicely attired for walking, but look downwards to 
her feet. and what do you see? ‘l'here isa tag sticking out, the 
‘ elastic” bulged. the heel in a wrong place—some defec’, in 
short, which, if one of equal moment were tc be discerned in 
t e jacket or +kirt, weuld at once condemn it to be thrown aside 
for ever. Or here, again, what a charming damsel is this trip- 
ping down the stepe of that carriage! The dress is elegantly 
devised, the whole, setticg otf,fuce and shape to perfection. 
Alas! the illusion tudes She bas come out for a drive, what 
matter her boots? Ina slipsbod pair, suggestive of deformity, 
she shuffles to the door, It is quite depressing to observe peo- 
ple who evidentiy think no expense too great for their furs 
their bonnets, and their dress at once cease to bave any regard 
for appearances and develop an extreme of neglect when they 
come to deal with their boots. It is with much diffidence and a 
fluttering of the pulses that I venture upon this subject at all. 
Woman to me is surrounded by euch an atmorphere of beauty 
and poesy that I fear to tread, however lightly, withia the 
charmed circle of her presence. Young ladies I love; old ladies 
I reverence. What makes it the more singular that Kngli b- 
women should deliberately make such a mistake is that their 
neighbors are never guilly of it; and in other matters they are 
ready enough, perhaps too ready, to learn from the French. - 
Pall Mall, Gazette. 
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A Wirr’s Power.—A good wife is to a man, wisdom, 
strength avd courage; a bad one is confusion, weakue:s and 
despair. No condition is hopeless to a man where the wife pos- 
sessea firmncss, d ana y. ‘bere is no outward 
propriety which cau counteract indolence, extravagance, and 
Jolly at home. Man is strong, but bis beart is not adamant. 

’ He needs a tranquil mind, and especially it he isan intelligent 
man, witb a whole h ad, he needs its moral force in the ecnflict 
cf life. To recover his composure home mast be a place of 
peace and comfort. There bis soul renews its strength and 
goea forth with renewed vigor to enconnter the labor ard 
tronbl:s of life. But if at home he finds no rest, hope vanishes 
and he sinks into despair. 








_ A New Tuames Tunnet.—tThe proposal to construct 
a subway under the river Thames at Woolwich, which origivated 
in October, 18°3, consequeut upon the upselling of a skiff ina 
fog end the loss of nine lives is about to be carried into effect, 
and the necessary capitul, £ 0,000, is said to have been tub 
scribed. The tunnel will be for foot passengers only, but wide 

zh for five p to walk abreast A subway which would 
have admitted carriages as well bas been thought very desirable, 





laid ; | In Great Brrraw tw 1874-'75 the fines for drunken- 
London Royal Institution on the above subject. He commenced | nogg imposed upon soldiers, {amounted to the sam of £1°,9 


European Miscellanies. 





from the army and £6!6 from the militia. 
Miss Merrinoton, who was the first lady elected as} 


returned for the parish of Kensington, with 5,:9/ votes. 


of Paris and the *‘Bien Pablic” of Ghent, dewand that the Jews 


shall be deprived in all states of the rights of citizenship and 
treated bh forth us resid i 





t foreigners. | 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE MUTILATED REMAINS of the 
body of a little girl named Ewily Holland, who was murdered 
recently in Blackburn, England, by one William Fish, a barber, 
was made through the agency of bloodhounds, who directed the 
police to the chimney of a bedroom, wherein they were con- 
cealed. 

AT THE CASTLE OF JonNANNISBERG ON THE Rue, a 
few days since, some of the fine Prince Metternich wine was 
sold at auction. Tue winn of 1874 sold at prices ranging from 
$575 to $1,015 the piece (24) gallons), and from §219 to $~v0 
the half piece. The wine of 1573 brought from £43» to $760 the 
piece, and from $352 to $40) the half piece. Tne purchasers 
were exclusively Rienish wine merchants and inu-keepers. 


A Rom\n toms was recently opened at York, Eng- 
land, and enclosed in a stone coffia was found the body ot a 
young girl, admirably preserved by the use of gypsum, and 
turnisbed with what has been considered a modern devise—a 
cbignon. This rested apon a pyramid of pods, plaits and coils, 
and although many hundred years old, is a good specimen of 
the present tashion. 


An ExpLorer For Romav antiquities tells the 
: London Athreum,” how in 1873 he had a sewerexumined, and 
in the courseof a few minutes there were found a pugilue 
(writing table) in carved ivory of the third century, a bracelet 
cut out of jet from the Lycian River Gagis, three ampho:e 
(flasks) of glass, a gold ear ring, seventeen coins of the largest 
size, “and asligbt touch of typhoid fever.” 


Ar rue Davenrort Navy Yarp in England, a few 
days siace, fuitber experiments were made witb Lieut. Macka- 
roff's patent safety collision mats, the result being cnt rely satis- 
factory. Several vessels, after baving received such damage as 
would otherwise have proved fatul, have already been saved by 
weans of this invention, together with tbhonsands of lives. The 
{mperial Russian Navy, in whieh service the irventor holds a 
commission as actiug lieutenant, bas used this invention tor 
some years past. 


AN EXPERIMENT IS SOON TO BE MADE on the British 
man-of-war tle Thun? r rto test the efficacy of a network cf iron 
wire with which it is proposed to encircle the iron-clad war ves- 
sel of the future for purprses: of protectioa. ‘The netting 13 to 
be supported by booms at a distance of twenty-two feet from the 
ides, and kept sigid to below the depth of the keel by heavy 
weights. The dinger to te guarded ag inst is t e fish tor- 
pedo, one species of which can be unerringly propelled under 
water for a mile, and will then sink a ship if it strikes ber. 


Tuer printer oF tHE “ London Quarterly Ri view” 
has na’e ni e v0 k of a blunder in an artiele on Herschell. ihe 
writer is made to say. ‘ |he great telescope rendered visible 
stars 80 amazingly remote that light, leaping over a space o: 
1+5,000 miles ith-ee tims the diameter of our g'ob)in a siogl 

second, would take balfa million of years to travel from them te 

the earth.” He dissovered bis error when rea ting the proof sheet, 
and struck ont the parentbetical seven words, but the printer 
th uzbt t.ey were merely undeilised and he therefore made the 
binoder more glaring by putting them in italics as above. 


Suockxine Discovery.—Three weeks ago a shoe- 
maker, named Strachan, disappeared from Forfar, and about 
that time his cap was found in a drawewell near the town, abont 
auxty feet deep. No attention was paid to the discovery of the 
cap until a few days since, when the well was searched and the 
dead body of ttrachan, advanced in decomposition, was brought 
to the surface. During the‘time the corpse has been in the well 
tbe water has been used for drinking and domestic purposes by 
the population in the neighborao od. 


OF EACH MILLION oF CHILDREN born in England, 263, 

000 die before reaching the age of tive years, 34,: UU are carried. 
off during the five following years, and 1°%,°00 between ten and 
fifteen years. Only 6:4,015 attain the age of 24, and but 421, 

115 that of 55. Oat of the whole million only 2,163 reach the 
age 0: 9%, 2.3 live to be centenarians, aud onl on: attains the 
108th year. The latest statistics confirm the statement that fe 

wales live longer than males, and married people longer than 
single ones, and it also appears that Jews live lorger than 
Chrtstians. 


Destrovino aN [Nnerirance.—The “ Bristol Times 
and Mirror” saysa somewhat eccentric old lady recently dicd, 
leaving a considerable amount of property, amongst it being a 
very valuable col'ection of studies from the nade by well-known 
artists. A married niece, in the house at the time of the death, 
thought these were highly improper, and us soon as the breath 
was ont of ber aunt’s body consigned them to the flames. Imn- 
gine her chagrin when, on the wili being read, it was found that 
these very sketches were all that her relative had left to her and 
her children. They were worth aboat £:,(00. 


Tue Lonpon “Times,” in attempting to prove that 
the Increase of Intemperance is not so great as is asserted by 
the Temperance League, gives some highly interesting statistics. 
there has been an in in ption of five bushels of 
malt per bead of the populetion in Englund in the course of the 
last fifteen years, or an tncrease of 45.7 per cent. over the con 
somption of 1#6'. lo spirits the increase is less, amounting to 
25.5 per cent, per bead of the popaolation While, however, the 
population bas only increas.xd 6 per cent. between 1+1.7 and 
1874, the number of cattle reared in the Britirb isles bas in- 
creased 2U percent. Six times a3 much bam and bacon, nearly 
twice as much butter, more than twice as much cheeke and 
cocca, 3° per cent. more grain, over three times as many eggs, 
six times as much tice,4 per cent. more sugar nearly twics us 
mach tea, and wore than twice as mach wine were imported and 
consumed per bead in i874asiu 1860. Alihough the number 
of persons summarily dealt with for drankenness has increased 
th per cent. during the last ten years, the ‘Times’ comes to 











as there is no way for vebicles across the riv.r below London. 
bridge, but the estimated cost exceeds £350 0.0, and it was con 
sidered impracticable to raise such a sum. 











\the conclasion tbat statistics are no gauge of (he question, from 
the alleged fact that intoxication is greatest where there are 
the least number of public hooses. 


German named Meier Frankenbacher, has committed enicide 
from one of the stezm packets plying between London and 
Hamburg. Deceased was a prisoner beicg conveyed to Germany 
| to take his trial for fraudulent bankruptcy. He was an inbabi- 
guardian of the poor for any district in London, has been again are feore es Gas Facet dh —— 
manded, and at tbe time he committed suicide he was in the 
Two Leapinc Roman Catuotic oreans,the “Monde” | custody of Netective-sergeant von Tornow, of Scotland-yard. 


except when a prisoner is at ell violent, Herr Zrankenbacher 


——~s 






























































































































Srranee Surcivk oF an Extrapitep Prisoner. —A 


They had embarked safely at Losdon, and, as is customary, 


bad perfect liberty to walk about the deck; on a sudden he 
seized the opportunity of not being watched to jamp overboard. 
The vessel was immediately stopped, but it was in vain that any 
attempt was made to save him. His body was recovered after 
about thirty minutes, but, of course, life was extinct. His con 
was on board at the time, and was in great distress ‘Ihe Se- 
Cretary of State’s crder to Detective sergeant .on Tornow is, 
curiously enough. couched in these words, ‘‘to convey the body 
of,” &. Tne body recovered has been conveyed by that officer 
to Germany, and so this order has been literally complied with, 
During deceased 8 examination in London he cried trequently 
and exhibited symptoms of a very weak mind, complaining of 
llu+ss and not berag properly attend¢d to at the prison. Bir 
Thomas Henry at tbe request cf his solicitor, M, Goldberp, 
always allowed him to be conveyed to and fro in a cab. The 
deceased leaves behind him a son and daughter utterly destitute. 


‘Tae Owners or THE Lanp IN ENGLAND ann Watts. 
Io the absence of a graiuated tabulation ot the owners of land 
in England and Wales (less the metropolis), it is possible to 
divide them into three broad sections. The total number of 
holders, according to the new Domesday Book, is 9'2,837, who 
are individual ownere or are joint owners. They in all posse-s 
48,013,510 acres—call the quantity, for ease of division, 33,016. 
0) , the 100 largest indivividual owners possessed in all 3.8 iz,- 
0) acres, Tue 71" laigest (ind vidanl), with the ¢xtent’ of 
their respective holdings, cover io all one-fourth of the rateable 
area—sey ¥,251,0(0 acres, With these data the following distri. 
bution bas been made: 


Agar gate Average per 
holdings. O xner, 
1°0 largest owners.... . ... °,8 20 Oacres, 48,2) nores, 
610 intermediate owners .. 4,392,000 ’ 7,20)" 
9 2 27 emallest owners ...... {4,.62,'0) ” 26..." 


‘The average holdings of the bere called sm Ilest owners must 
be accepted with this qualification ~that, sioce the sev'ions of 
the lurgest and the intermediate owners embrace only individnal 
proprietors, the joint owners, whether great or sall, have ty 
the arrangement adopted been swept into the lowest section. 
Of conree, none of the fignres should be regarded as represent- 
ing more than the best attainable appreximatio 6 at present. 


History Oma Fast Diamonv.—A curious object was 
sold a tew Cays ego at the avction mart of the Hotel Drouot, 
It was a false diamond exactly like the famous Regent. S» for, 
there was nothing extraordinary in the fact many pastes having 
been wade before in the sime model. But the counterfeit jast 
sold for 20 francs was twenty-seven years »g9 palmed off to an 
unsophisticated dupe as the real Regent for the trifle of 2 0,000 
francs. ‘Tue story is worth relating. Oue day in 1249 a French. 
wan, calling himself the Comte de B pissat, waited on Prince 
Torveni, at Naples. ‘1 telong,’ said he, ‘‘to one of the ricke,t 
families of France, Fo rich, in fact, that it recently bongbt some 
of the Crown: jewels, and among them the celebrated Regent 
diamond, which I hold in my band. Being rather pressed tor 
money, L thought | would apply to yon to lend we 20),!0) 
feancs ov it.” The piince believe! the Frenchman, and lent 
him the money Needilessto say the ‘Comte de Boisat” did 
not turn up ngain. The Prince subsequently made a present of 
bis bid bargain to an actress, who died iu Faris the other day, 
and the falsediamond figured umong ber effects that came uuder 
tho bammer, 


A Perameputatina CHanptrr’s Suor.—At the Man- 
sion House Police Cuart in London recently, Mary Ann Gold- 
smith, char-woman, was charged befcre Aldermon Nottage with 
stealing a variety of provisions. The prisoner Was met by am 
officer named Osborne in King William ‘treet, and, as she 
presented a raiber bulky appearance, he arrested ber. Whim 
searched by the female searcher at the Police Station, ham, 
bacon, beef, mutton. &c., were fonnd beneath the prisoner's 
stays; fo ror five ponnds of dripping was tnken from under 
ber arms, and about her dress was secreted tea, coffce, sngar, 

utter, and a variety of other provisions. ‘Ihe euumeration of 
tbe articles caoxed considerable laughter, which was increased 
by Alderman Nottage observing that the prisoner must have 
resembled a walking chandle1’s shop. The prosecutors stated 
that they had missed targe quantities of provi<ioas, but did not 
suspect the prisoner. The magistrate sentenced her to two 
month.’ hard labor. 


Some or tne “ Homes” or Lonpon.—The chief char- 
acteristic of the inmates of the lodging-bouses in the White- 
chapel district seems to be semi-starvation. In rome of them 
men may be seen loiterirg about from morning to night, evi- 
dently without work, and almost witbout foo’. They hang rou d 
tbe fire, trying by the instinct of all balfstarved men, to sup- 
plement their insufficient food by external beat. They are duil- 
eyed and hopeless, and scarcely take the trouble to look at a 
casual visitor, ‘The lodging horses are order very carefol 
police supervision, aud their owners are compelled to keep them 
tolerably clean and well ventilated. In tact, the lo‘g-rs, with 
their paramount desire for warmth, complain mv-re of the 
draughts than of anything else, and do their best to keep the 
air warm and foul by stopping up the ventilators. Toe washing 
arrangements seem to be about the worst feature. Dezena of 
filthy sheets at a time are washed hastily, dried imperfecily, and 
then put back on the beds, sometimes almost wet. Even the 
very worst of these lodging-houses, huwever, is betfer than the 
‘crowded, filthy, dilapidated, and often pestilential ‘homes’ by 
which they are suirounded.” 


Tae Prince or Wates’s Cortection oF Anmrats. 
The following is a list of the creatures for which accommodatioa 
is being prepared at the Royal Zoological Gardens, London: 
four elephants (all small , five tigers, three leopards, two bea's, 
two wild dogs, one wild cat, one ichneumon, two zebu-, three 
Axis deer, ove Cashwerian stag, eight Indian autelopes, three 
bog deer, two musk deer, three thar, or goat antelopes; one 
goral antelope, two moukeys, ove scaly manis, or pangolin; 
three African ostriches, four wild pea fowl, three jangle fowl, 
26 Cheer pheasants, 21 ‘Tragopan pheasants, 1 Impeyan ditto, 
nine Pacras p' easants four Chuckar partridger, four francolin 
ditto, one suow pheesant, or partridge; eleven lurge fruit eating 
pigeons, nine doves , various), one Casbmerian blachbird—alto. 
gelher over i60 living specimens, 
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RACHEL, 


(Che Miser’s Daughter. 


BY PARK LUDLOW, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘TRAIL OF THE BLUE HOUND,” 
“TAWTHORN,”’ “‘CAPT. GERALD,’’ ETC. 


CHAPTER Xi (Continued. 

**Come home with me at once. We can 
be married in two or three days at the lat- 
est; and, meanwhile, you will be in my 
mother’s charge. I need not even remain 
in the house, if you would prefer not. You 
see that your father will never, certainly, 
consent; and, therefore, why should we 
wait? It isas well to disobey him at once, 
and get it over, since it has to be done. And, 
to tell the truth, Rachel, I do not fancy 
leaving you alone with him, now I know 
what an ungovernable temper he has.’’ 

“IIe has had such great trials lately,” 
said Rachel, apologetically’ ‘‘And then he 
saw that you were mocking him, Charles. 
Ut course he doesn’t want to part with ine; 
and our living so retired, he couldn’t have 
expected any one would ever come to ask 
me of him. I think you ought to make al- 
lowances, dear, although he did insult you 
cruelly, 1 know, and it was very good of 


. you to bear it as you did.” 


“T would bear that twenty times over, for 
your sake. A hundred blows from him 
would not hurt me halfso much as one re- 
fusal from you!”’ 

i “Thaven’t refused you Charles; I only 
ask you to wait just a little while.” 

“And I don’t want to wait—that’s just it. 
If there were any good reason why I should, 
you should see how patient I could be. But 
there isn’t the shadow of an excuse for 
denying me Rachel, as you very well 
know.” 

‘*My father might relent.” 

} “He is as likely to relent as I am to 
change. Now, what do you say ?—will you 
come home with me or not?” 

+ “Dobe reasonable, Charles—just a little 
while!” 

+ “Pshaw!”? he answered impatiently. 
**You wear me out, Rachel. You know, as 
‘well as I can tell you, that if you go back in- 
to the house now, it way be weeks or months 
before I see you again. Your father knows 
my intentions, and will do his best to pre- 
vent me from carrying them out, by keeping 
you like a prisoner, under lock and key. 
You can’t care much for me, if you willingly 
submit to a separation which it is so easy to 
avoid.” 

Poor Rachel, torn by conflicting feelings, 
and yet inclined to yield, may be, was about 
to make one more appeal, just to satisfy her 
conscience, when her father's face appeared 
in the doorway. 

The light he held, flickering across it, 
showed the menacing eyes and stern, set lips, 
and made her understand the words he would 
speak before they were spoken. 

“Go your way! you are no child of mine 
from this hour!” And then, turning to 
Charles, he added, with fierce energy, ‘‘I 
wish you joy of your theft, for you will 
find, after all, you have a beggar for a 
bride !” 

He slammed the door sharply to as he 
spoke ; and poor Rachel, springing forward 
to stay him, was thrown roughly back into 


’ her lover’s outstretched arms. 


\ CHAPTER XII. 

A WEDDING AT ST. MARK’S. 

Tr was but natural Charles should feel 
pleased that the question he had been argu- 
ing so strenuously had been decided ina 
way Rachel would not be able to gainsay 
or oppose. The girl had no friends to whom 
she could turn in this emergency, and no 
shelter but the shelter of his arms, where 
she lay sobbing now as if her heart would 
break. 
| It was a pitiless spring night, bleak, and 
cold, and stormy. The wind howled, and 
every now and then,a great gust of rain 
swept into their faces, and made Rachel 
shiver from head to foot. Charles drew her 
closer against his heart. 

“Come my love,” he murmured; “‘it is 
mo use waiting* here now. Your father’s 
door will not open to you again, and you 

perishing of cold. Let us get home as 
as we can,” . 


| 


| 





He took off his coat and wrapped it about 
her, in spite of her remonstrances; and 
then, finding that she was still inclined to 
linger, he lifted her gently off her feet, and 
carried her out of the passage. 

Rachel’s sobs gradually ceased, as he hur- 
ried her through the damp, cold street, 
giving her no time to think, much more to 
speak. 

At the top of the town there weresome 
large, fine houses, sending a bright glow 
of inward fire and comfort on to the dark 
night, and at one of these Charles stupped. 

Then Rachel’s fears found tremulous 
voice. 

‘“*What can your mother think of mel” 
she said, holding back resolutely. ‘* Look 
at my dress?” 

“Never mind about your dress! 
suppose my mother will trouble herself 
about your clothes?” 

‘**But the servants——” 

“The servants won’t see you just yet, Ra- 
chel. By the time they do, you will be as 
smart as can be desired.’’ 

He opened the door with a key he had in 
his pocket, and still keeping a tiglit grasp 
on her hand lest she should manage to es- 
cape him even yet, he led her into the warm, 
bright hall, and up to his mother’s own 
room. 

He had prepared the latter for the chance 
of Rachel’s being persuaded to return with 
him; and, therefore, she was hardly sur- 
prised as she came forward to greet the 
trembling girl. 

There are some women who have such a 
genial kind of presence, and so much sweet- 
ness about them altogether, that you learn 
to love them as soon as you see them; and 
Mrs. Gooch was one of these. Directly she 
drew the shivering child into her warm em- 
brace. Rachel knew she had found «& 
mother, and could have cried for very thank- 
fulness, only that she was so weak and 
trembling. i 

Charles feared every moment she would 
faint, she looked so pale; but she made a 
brave effort, and rallied, to find mother and 
son both standing over her with faces of the 
tenderest solicitude—one removing her wet 
wrap, whilst the other bathed her temples 
with some strong scent. 

‘How good you are to me!” she said, 
gratefully. ‘‘No one has ever been so good 
before !”” 

“Never mind about that, Rachel,” an- 
swered her lover. ‘‘You are turning quite 
a new page in your life now, and must try 
and fancy that the past was a dream, and a 
dream only. It is so easy to begin afresh at 
eighteen.” . 

“But not so easy to hide the scar of an 
old wound,” Rachel thought, although she 
did not say so. To express one doubt as to 

the future, when they were both enjoying 
the notion that it would compensate amply 


for all her suffering, would have sounded 
like rank ingratitude. But her father’s 
curse rang in her ears, even as she lay smil- 
ing at them from her soft nest of cushions ; 
and sweet as it was to be so affectionately 
cared for, there would be no real happinee 
for Rachel until she knew that her father 
had forgiven her. 

Directly Rachel began to look better, 
Charles left them. 

‘*Where are you going?’’ inquired Mrs. 
Gooch. 

‘Never mind, mother,”’ he said, laughing. 
“T shan’t be long.” 

Encouraged by Mrs. Gooch’s tender ser- 
vice, Rachel told her the history of her life 
—her long loneliness, her yearning for sym- 
pathy and love; the sordid cares, the utter 
neglect which had been her portion since 
childhood. She did not mean to blame her 
father, and kept excusing him when Mrs. 
Gooch was betrayed into any expression of 
disgust and disapproval; but her story 
spoke for itself in plain condemnation of 
the man who, with thousands and thousands 
laid by, could allow his daughter to want 
for everything but bread. 

**My poor Rachel, what a sad, weary life 
you must have had!” said Mrs. Gooch, 
gently. ‘‘But luckily you are in our keep- 
ing now, and it will be odd if we don’t suc- 
ceed in making the future brighter than the 
past.”’ 

Rachel kissed gratefully the hand that 


Do you 





was smoothing her pillow with such a ten- 
der touch. 

**How good you are to me!”’ was all she 
could say. 

“But [ look upon you as my daughter al- 
ready, Rachel, and I am almost afraid I 
shall be as foolish as Charles himself before 
long.”’ 

How new such words as these were to 
the desolate girl, and how sweet no pen can 
describe. She had always hada morbid 
impression that no one would ever love her 
—that she had not the power of attaching 
others. But here was an ample contradic- 
tion of this theory, and a pleasant answer 
to all her doubts. 

But she had come so suddenly out of the 
storm into the sunshine, that no wonder her 
eyes were dazzled, and she could hardly 
realize her own gain. 

Charles could hardly recognise her when 
he came back. Iler eyes were as brilliant 
as twin stars, her cheeks delicately flushed, 
her crimson lips parted with continual 
smiles, But she had kept the very bright- 
est as his welcome, it would seem, or so he 
thought, as he sat down at the foot of her 
sofa, and looked at her admiringly. 

Presently, Mrs. Gooch, who remembered 
her own youth, stole out, and leit the young 
people alone together. Rachel’s cheeks 
looked redder than ever when she came 
back, although, of course, it was only the 
fire. 

Rachel, who had never slept but on a cold, 
hard mattress since she was born, enjoyed 
the warmth and comfort of a feather-bed 
immensely, although she roused mechani- 
cally at dawn, and could not divest herself 
of the idea that she ought to get up at once, 
and attend to her work. 

A pleasant surprise awaited her when she 
really did rise. Her old clothes had been 
spirited away, and in their stead were some 
very handsome garments, which seemed to 
her altogether too magnificent for daily 
wear. 

However, as there was nothing else to be 
had, she put these on, and then looked slyly 
at herself in the glass. She could not help 
being a little elated at what she saw there, 
although, like a true woman, she only re- 
joiced at her beauty because it must needs 
render her more valuable in her lover’s 
eyes. 

She was ashamed of her splendor, whilst 
she enjoyed it too. Charles guessed how it 
was when he heard her timid step on the 
stairs, and hid behind the door, so that on 
entering she fell prone into his arms. 

“Are you smart enough now, Rachel ?” 

“Oh, Charles!” 

**Well, what is the matter ?’’ 

“I don’t like the idea of your spending so 
much money on me.” 

“Indeed! Iadmire your scruples, when 
you consider that I shall have everything 
back to-morrow.” 

“How?” 

“‘Isn’t it our welding day? And though 
my confidence may be misplaced, I don’t 
fancy, somehow, that you'll make off with 
them before that,” 

Rachel bad no more to say after this, and 
Charles enjoyed his triumph a little merci- 
lessly, as men are wont todo. Mrs. Gooch 
interfered at last, and rescued her from his 
tyranny, but not until Rachel’s cheeks would 
have put a rose to utter shame. 

** We'll be married at St. Mark’s,”” Charles 
had said ; and as Rachel’s inclinations quite 
coincided with his, it was settled. 

The wedding was very sudden, and meant 
to be very secret, but somehow these things 
will ooze out. You may keep silent your- 
self, bat meanwhile your servants are gos- 
siping to all comers, and enjoying the im- 
portance of being the first to communicate 
such a grand piece of news. 

The church was crammed long before the 
bride got there, for every one was eager to 
see the miser’s daughter, and knew enough 
of her history to take a real interest in her 
marriage. A murmur of admiration greeted 
her arrival. And very beautiful she looked, 
as she walked up the aisle on Charles's arm, 
Mrs. Gooch in her rustling silk and splendid 
head-gear, following behind. 

Rachel was very sly, very downcast, but 
all this only added to her sweet loveliness. 
The bells rang out merrily as they left the 
charch—so merrily, that the old miser. sit- 





ting vrooding over his faint fire, must have 
heard their gay music, and perhaps wonder- 
ed what it meant. 

This thought struck Rachel, and brought 
a sudden gleam into her bright eyes. 

“I have only one wish ungratified,” she 
said as she leant her head on her husband’s 
breast. d 

‘Aud what is that my love?’ he asked, 


stooping his lips to her cheek ever so ten 
derly. 

“To hear my father say that he forgives 
me.” 

“I dare say that will come in time, Ra- 
chel, if you are patient. Meauwhile, don’t 
let our happiness be clouded by any regret. 
The present is hgight, and why should we 
dread the futu It looks like mistrusting 
Providence to prepare for evils that may 
never come.” 

His hopeful spirit influenced Rachel at 
last, to a certain degree ; but still the shad- 
ow was on her, though lurking out of 
sight, and each day as it passed, she breath- 
ed a prayer that the coming morrow might 
not bring her sorrow or pain. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MAN WITH THE WOUNDED HAND. 

Mrs. Goocu gave up the entire charge of 
the household to her son’s wife; but she 
had to keep a careful watch at first, lest 
they should be deprived of the comforts te 
which they had been accustomed. Not 
that Rachel had any leaning to her father’s 
sin; but she was so perfectly ignorant, so 
doubtful of herself, and so afraid of being 
extravagant, that Charles had to rally her 


perpetually on her economy before she be- 


gan to understand that what in the miser’s 
house would have been a shameful luxury, 
was here a mere necessary. 

The painful lesson of her childhcod had 
to be unlearned ; but Rachel was an ant pu- 
pil. She was so grateful for the warm love 
lavished on her, that she would have tried 
to alter her very nature, if need there were, 
and much more a habit. 

But in her husband’s eyes she was some 
thing near perfection. He would laughingly 
declare that she put on her pretty, sly ways 
on purpose to fool him; but if any other 
man had uttered such a heresy, he would 
have knocked him down, and gloried in the 
deed. He had only one trouble in all the 
world, and that was Rachel’s anxiety about 
the father who had treated her with such 
cruelty and disregard. But then he con- 
soled himseif with the reflection that if 
faithful toa bad parent, how devoted she 
must be to a good husband. 

Still he felt that this constant yearning 
after what might never be, was bad for her. 
If by any chance she went out alone, she 
had but one goal ; and once he watched her 
linger a whole hour at the top of the pas- 
sage that led to her old home, hoping, of 
course, to catch a glimpse of Felix coming or 
going. 

When he told Pachel of his discovery, she 
was very contrite; but he noticed that she 
was careful not to promise that it should 
not occur again. 

She was learning music, and other accom- 
plishments ; and this, sometimes, served as 
an excuse for her solitary wanderings. But 
all this while she had never seen her father 
once. 

But she had made one discovery, at any 
rate. She had found out that the miser 
was watched. She had taken refuge one 
day under the portico of a step close to the 
top of the alley, where she saw a short, 
dark, active-looking man approach from the 
opposite direction, and plant himself just 
where she could see all his movements. 

This man had a light wrapper round his 
throat, which, together with a slouching 
hat, formed an easy disguise; moreover, he 
carried his right arm in a sling. 

He pretended to be looking in the shops, 
but he kept a vigilant but cautious eye, 
meanwhile, on the passage. Presently an- 
other individual passed him, a countryman, 
to all appearance, for he wore a smock- 
frock and corduroy breeches: and Rachel 
detected the signs that passed between them 
as the latter paused and tried to give the air 
of being absorbed with something in the 
window. 


| — Their hands met for a moment, and then 
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tne countrymgp slouched on, whistling a 
tune with the most stolid air imaginable. 
The other then looked up the street and 
down the street; and, thinking himself 
alone, lifted his hat, and Rachel recognised, 
with a shiver of apprehension, the man who 
had been so harsh both to her father and 
herself when they were in the power of the 
robbers. 

Then, some mischief was brewing. 

She remembered how much influence ke 
had seemed to exercise even over the Cap- 
tain himself, and could not doubt but that 
he would have it all his own way, suppos- 
ing hehad any cruel designs on her father’s 
liberty and life. 

When he moyed away, presently, she fol- 
lowed him stealthily at a distance, until 
they came to the market-place. Here he 
halted, and gave a peculiar, sharp whistle. 
The signal was answered almost instantan- 
eously by the appearance of the countryman, 
leading a tall, black horse, which pawed 
impatiently, as it had been kept waiting 
some time, and was eager to be gone. 

The robber mounted with a certain diffi- 
culty, took the reins in his wounded hand, 
the whip between his teeth, and was off 
like a whirlwind, the dust and pebbles fly- 
ing up under his horse’s wild hoofs as he 
went. 

Rachel returned home sad and dispirited. 
Of course, Charles saw that something was 
the matter, and insisted on an explanation. 

“You foolish child!’ he said, when he 
had heard all. ‘*The man might have been 
waiting for your father; but even if he 
were, I don’t see what harm he could have 
done him in broad daylight, and in the open 
street.” 

“Only that [I have an idea——” 

‘Have you, indeed ?”’ returned Charles, in 
atone of indulgent irony. ‘‘Pray let us 
hear what it is.” 

a ‘*Not if you laugh at me.” 

“‘T am as sober as a judge, Rachel, on my 
honor.” 

“I believe that the man I saw to-night 
was the very one my father wounded as he 
was trying to get into the house, and who 
wrote on the ledge, in his own blood, the 
word ‘Revenge!’ If so, we may be sure 
that he won't have much mercy on my poor 
father.” 

“Not if he gets him alone in a dark lane, 
Rachel ; but then, I think we may trust 

| your father not to afford him such an op- 
portunity as this. In his own house he can- 
not be in any danger.” 

**Why not?” 

**Because he takes so many precautions, 
in the first instance ; and, secondly, because 
he has neighbors around him who would be 
sure to hear. if it came to a real struggle.’’ 

“I don’t believe they would come to his 
assistance if they did.” 
| “Come, Rachel, we do live in a Christian 
country!” said her husband, reproach- 
fully. 

“*Yes, only that every one hates Felix Wed- 
derburn, the miser.”’ 

‘They hate his avarice, rather; but I do 
not believe that there is a man amongst us 
would let him perish if it were possible to 
save him.” 

**Well, I hope I may be wrong,” answered 
Rachel, sighing; ‘‘but I have a painful 
presentiment that something is going to 
happen.” 

“That isa very safe prediction, Rachel, 
something happens every day.” 

**You always laugh at my fears.” 

**Well,”’ he said, kissing the petulant lips 
fondly, ‘‘hitherto they have been so very 
visionary.”’ 

But though Charles was anxious to rally 
her out of placing any importance on the 
incident she had related, he was very far 
from feeling the indifference he simulated 
so well. 

There was a man in Yarmouth called 
Vagabond Jack, an idle fellow, who loafed 
about the town, picking up odd jobs when 
he could and spending the best part of the 
money he gained thereby in drink. Not 
P| that he ever got intoxicated—he was to well 

seasoned for that—neither was his honesty 

ever called in question. But people, as a 

rule looked upon him with disfavor, on ac- 

count of the irregular life he led, and the 

fact that he was always in the street. 

\ Charles Gooch had once rescued this man 
2 . 
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from prison, knowmg him to have been 
wrongfully accused; and Vagabond Jack 
had never forgotten this kindness, He 
would have gone through fire and water to 
serve Charles, and was only eager for an 
opportunity of proving his gratitude. To 
him, therefore, Charles went, and promised 
him a certain sum weekly, to keep an eye 
on the miser’s house, and report immedi- 
ately anything suspicious he might happen 
to discover. 

“Only take care not to be noticed,” he 
concluded. ‘And if you hear or see any- 
thing I ought to know, come to me at once, 


whatever the hour may be. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Vagabond Jack, touch- 
ing his brimless eap respectfully. 

**And mind, not a word of ail this amongst 
your companions. The Secret Band have 
spies everywhere ; and if they were to get 
the notion that you were on the watch, it 
might be the worse for you. Therefore, for 
your own sake be careful.” 

“No fear about that, yer honor,’’ an- 
swered Jack, grinning. ‘I’m accustomed 
to taking care of myself, and I know one of 
them fine gentleman by heart. He goes 
about dressed like a Jaborer, in smock and 
corduroys, and looking as hinnocent and 
uaffuble as ifhe’s a’ready to be took in at 
any moment; but he knows everything 
from pitch and toss to manslaughter, and 
perhaps a shade beyond.” 

‘But are you sure that this man belongs 
to the Secret Band.” 

**As sure as that I’m a sinner, sir. There 
isa one-armed individual with the smart 
countryman now and then, and a prettier 
pair for mischief you never set eyeson. I 
shouldn’t wonder myself if they were in the 
pay of a certain party, which, saving your 
presence, sir, shall be unmentionable.’’ 

Vagabond Jack was quite a character in 
his way, and was allowed a good deal of li- 
cense in his pleasantries, which, to do him 
justice, he seldom abused over-much. 
Charles could not help smiling as he dis- 
missed him with a small coin, as an carnest 
of future favors. 

That evening Charles was sitting alone 
with his wife, who was singing him an air 
she had just learnt, in a sweet, tender voice, 
when a servant came to say he was wanted. 

“Who is it?” asked Charles, without 
looking up, or making any attempt to move. 

**If you please, sir, he wouldn’t give his 
name. | threatened not to call you; but he 
said you would be very argry if I didn’t, 
and so I came.” 

**But what is he like?” 

“Not like a gentleman, sir, in any way,” 
answered Jane, rather disdainfully, and 
very decidedly. 

**Where is he, then?” 

**Waiting at the door, sir; I-thought it 
best not to ask him in.” 

“Very well, I will come down,” replied 
her master; and he left Rachel, promising 
not to be more than a minute gone. 

When he got to the dour, lu! 
Vagabond Jack. 

“] won't keep you a minute, sir; but I 
have made a discovery.” 

**What is it?” ; 

“That the smart country:man is courting 
your cook !” 


it was 


CIIAPTER XIV. 
VAGABOND JACK KEEPS GUARD. 

Cuar.es was so surprised at this inteli- 
gence, that for several seconds he remained 
speechless, looking vaguely at. the gray, 
cloudy sky over the others head. At last 
he said. ‘* How did you find this out?” 

“Well, sir, after 1 left you this afternoon, 
I had scarcely turned the corner, when 1 
came on the countryman, looking smarter 
and more haffabie than usual, with a big 
bunch of violets stuck in his button-hole, 
and, what’s more, he seemed very anxious 
toavoid me. But as it happened, I was 
took all of a sudden with .such a haffection 
for him, T couldn’t bear him out of my 
sight. So I just follows, and this is what 
came ty pass. He walked straight up this 
street, and stopped close by: your house. 
He whistled once, and out shot Mrs. Cook’s 
“head through the kitchen winder. He 
flung the violets, and hit her on the nose; 
but, instead of taking offence, says she ‘I’m 





quite alone, my love, so you may come in,’ 








He stoppea a good hour, for 1 waited ahout 
to see; and when he came out, he was 
grinning haffably, as if he’d heard some 
news he liked.” 

**And is that all you have to tell me?” 

**That’s all at present, sir; but I thought 
you had better know,” : 

“Quite right; thank you. Keepa steady 
look-out Jack '” 

** Ay, sir! ay '” and Jack was gone. 

Charles went down stairs instead of up, 
and found Mary, the cook, trimming her- 
self a hat, with some smart, new ribbons. 
The violets were in a tea-cup on the table, 
and Mary took a complacent survey of them 
every now and then, as she went on with 
her work. 

“A guilty conscience needs no accuser,” 
for at Charles’s step, the woman started to 
her feet, dropped the hat over the violets, 
and gave a faint, startled ery. 

“Oh, la, sir'——begging your pardon; 
but you did startle me so terribly !” 

Her master looked at her with stern eyes. 

“You needn't hide the violets, Mary; I 
know all about them.” 

‘Jane saw them in the streets when she 
was out this afternoon, sir, and knowing 
my fondness for such things——” 

“Hush! you foolish woman, and don’t 
add a falsehood to your other faults. These 
violets were given you by a man dressed as 
a laborer, who is well known in Yarmouth 
as a member of the Secret Band.” 

Mary threw up her hands in horror. 

“Oh, dear !—oh, dear! who could have 
been wicked enough to tell the master such 
astory as that? The only person she ever 
kept company with was her own cousin, as 
she’d known ever since he was a boy ; anda 
more honest, respectable young man couldn’t 
be.” 

Charles controlled himself with great 
effort. 

**I know what you are saying is untrue, 
Mary,” he replied ; ‘‘but as you have lived 
with me so many years, I will give you one 
chance. Promise me faithfully that you 
will never speak to that man again; and, 
above all, never allow him to enter these 
doors again, and I will allow you to re- 
main here. If you have the slightest ob- 
jection to that, you had better go before 
any mischief is done, for as surely as you 
encourage that man, you will have the 
murder of one or atl of us on your soul.” 

Mary still sobbed out that it was very 
hard for a respectable young laborer to be 
so misjudged; but when Charles told her 
that Rachel had seen her talking with a 
man whom she knew to be a member of the 
Secret Band, Mary, whose chief fault was a 
credulous vanity, began to be really fright- 
ened, and soon promised all that was re- 
quired. 

She tossed the violets into the fire, by 
way of showing her sincerity, declaring that 
they smelt like poison now, and she'd never 
believe any man again—no, never! And in 
this state of mind Charles left her, and re- 
turned to his wife. 

Rachel was a little curious at first as to 
what had detained him so long, but a vague 
answer satisfied her ; especially as he came 
to the low stool on which her feet rested, 
and kneeling there, clasped her to him with 
a close, passionate strain. 

Oh, my darling, if anything were to hap- 
pen to you!” 

He could have bitten his tongue in twain 
for this rash exclamation, when he saw Ra- 
chel’s startled face, as she said, ‘‘ What do - 
you mean, Charles? How should anything 
happen to me now I am with yon?” 

“Of course it is impossible, Rachel; but 
don’t you know that one fears a little where 
one loves so much !” 

**And yet you scold me, Charles, when I 
am timid and anxious !”’ 

‘Because I like to see you happy and 
smiling, my love. Who knows——” 

Rachel interrupted him by putting her 
hand over his lips. 

“You were going to express a doubt as to 
the duration of our happiness,” she said, 
imperatively, ‘‘and that I won’tallow. You 
can never accuse me Of being anxious about 
that!” 

**You are an angel, Rachel !”’ 

Well, then, Ill fly away, just to punish 
you for your doubt.” 

_How well _he_ remembered these light 



































































































words in after days, and how cruelly they 
tortured him! Now, he just enclosed her 
tighter in his arms, in pure defiance, 
“Do if you can—and dare.” 
“You don’t know how brave I am, evie 
dently.” 
**But not brave enough for that.” 
“Let me go and then you'll see.” 
He loosened his grasp at once, and Rachel 
made a necklace of her white, winding arms, 
and cast them about his neck. 
“If you were to half kill me for staying, 
I'd stay all the same.”’ 
Charles’s answer is not recorded, for I 
doubt if it were translated into words; but 
that it was expressive enough, there was 
ample proof in the girl’s bright face and 
joyous laughter. 
Mrs. Gooch came in presently, but find- 
ing them so absorbed in each other as to be 
totally unconscious of her presence, she 
stole cut again, with a little jealous pang 
at heart, but ready to acknowledge all the 
same, that her maternal affection would 
never have sufficed for his whole life, and, 
therefore, it was best as it was. 
Fora fortnight, nothing of any moment 
occurred, and then Vagabond Jack paid 
Charles a second nocturnal visit, waiting 
outside as before, whilst the unconscious 
Jane carried his message to her master. 
‘Well what is it now?’ said Charles, 
apprehensively. 
“Why, the smart countryman is come 
here courting again, sir.” 
“‘Impossibie! ‘The cook promised me so 
faithfully.” 
i “Ah! but it isn’t the cook this time” 
interrupted the other, lowering his voice to 
awhisper. ‘‘It’s Jane.” 
CHAPLER XV. 
JANE’S WOOER. 
Cartes was so much struck at the 
countryman’s extraordinary ferti.ity of re- 
‘source, that, for a miaute, he lost his pre- 
sence of mind, and stood staring blankly at 
Vagabond Jack. It was some time befgre 
he recovered himself sufficiently to say, ‘‘I 
can hardly believe that Jane would be so 
foolish as to listen to the man, after knowing 
who and what he is.”’ 
“But she doesn’t know, sir.’’ 
“Don’t you suppose Mary would have 
told her?’’ 
“Not she, sir. Women don’t like to con- 
fess they’ve been took in, unless somebody 
else has been took in too.”’ ss ‘ 
“T don’t know what to make of it,” said 
Charles, reflectively. ‘‘There seems to be 
no motive, for all these deceptions. What 
they want, I imagine, is the miser’s money, 
or to gain some idea of its whereabouts, and 
neither Mary or Jane could tell him that, 
. since I doubt, if even my wife knows.” 
‘*But they’ve got some plot on hand, I'll 
be bound, and a deep ’un, too, for the coun- 
tryman has given up his smock, what he 
seemed so attached to, and has taken to 
flowered waistcoats, and all them mummeries, 
on purpose to captivate Jane.” 
“But Jane is a respectable girl, and it is 
only for her to bear the truth to give him 
up so I fancy we shall balk them, after 
all.” 
But Charles’s task was not so easy as he 
had anticipated. The countryman was an 
excellent judge of charicter, it appeared. 
To Mary who was quiet and homely, and 
wanted a safe investmeut for her mature 
charms, he had ‘introduced himself as a re- 
spectable laborer, who had a comfortable 
cottage in the country, which needed a mis- 
tress. But to Jane, who was vain and am- 
bitious, he came in a different guise repre- 
senting himself as a gentlemen, and loading 
her with flashy trinkets, which she, in her 
ignorance, took for gems of the purest 
water. 
When, therefore, Charles suggested that 
she should give up this fine lover of hers, 
who had promised to make a lady of her, 
Jane was very decided, and exceedingly inso- 
lent. 
She did not pretend that he was her cous- 
in, as Mary had done, preferring that he 
should have the credit of a much higher ori- 
gin than her own; but she insisted she 
knew all about him, and that he no more 
belonged to the Secret Band than her mas- 
ter himself. ° 
_ Bat will you believe what I tell you, if 
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Mary identifies him as the same man who 
courted her in the disguise of a country- 
man ” 

© “Oh, I know all about that,” retorted 
Jane, triumphantly; he told me himself, 
and he did it to get at me. It wasn’t likely 
he’d want an ugly old thing like Mary. But 
1 wouldn’t look at him, or speak to him, he 
‘says, and so he had to get acquainted with 
Mary first, to make me come round.” 

{ “How can you be so foolish?” said her 
.master, sternly. ‘‘I tell you he is the most 
arrant rogue that ever breathed !’’ 

| “No he ain’t!’’ answered Jane, defiantly ; 
‘“omd if he was, it’s no business of any- 
*body’s who I choose to keep company 
with!” ' 

“It’s my business to protect my own 
house and family !” 

' *He’s never been inside the house once, 
and never wanted to; and as to your fam- 
ily, he says your wife isn’t half so handsome 
as me, and, therefore, he won’t run away 
with her, as long as I’m to be had.” 

**I am sorry you should be so infatuated,” 
said Charles gravely; ‘‘for I fancied you 
were a respectable girl, and would be glad 
to know the truth. You will find out, later, 
that I am right, and not before it is too late, 
1 hope. Meanwhile, you cannot stay here. 
Of course, I am not afraid of your actually 
robbing me with your own hands; but if 
you help that man to find a way, knowing 
what he is, you are almost as bad as he is, 
and the sooner you are gone the safer we 
shall be. But as [ am unwilling to throw 
you on the world at a minutes notice, I will 
give you a week to look out for another 
place, and at.the end of that time we part.” 
. Jane was a little sobered at this, but re- 
membering the young man’s flattering pro- 
mises, she persuaded herself that he would 
marry her directly he found her in this 
-plight ; and so she said, ‘*Very well!” sul- 
lenly, and went away. 

All these diseussions had been carefully 
kept from Rachel, lest they should frighten 
her, and Charles puzzled his brain to find 
some satisfactory excuse for Jane's leaving ; 
aad even then Rachel pleaded for her earn- 
estly. 

“She has neither father nor mother, 
Charles, and if any harm should come to her, 
we should never cease to reproach our 
selves,”’ 

**She has been fairly warned, Rachel.’’ 

“IT amsure she has; only that every 
stormy night 1 shall picture her d 
ing, homeless and hungry through the 
streets, and shall get a horror of my own 
happiness. You know I ought to be able to 
sympathize with her, Charles—I was so 
near the same fate, but for you.” 

“Or, rather, through me, Rachel. But 
you must trust me just this once, my love. 
You know I am not wont to be severe, 
Jane’s offence is one I cannot overlook with 
safety, and I gave her every chance. Even 
now, If she would do as I wish her, I would 
keep her on.” 

‘Would you?” said Rachel, eagerly. 
“Then I'll do my best to persuade her. I 
am sure ifsheis talked to quietly, she will 
give in.” 

“Tam going to ask yon a great favor, Ra- 
chel?”’ 

_ “What is it?” 
* “Not to say a word to Jane on the sub- 
ject.” 

“Oh, but, Charles——” 





# “My love, Lamsorry to distress you. I 
wouldn’t exact such a sacrifice unless it 

were absolutely necessary ; but I want, for 
certain reasons to manage the matter entire- 
ly myself. 1 will speak to Jane again, and 
use my utmost inducements to get her to 
accede to my terms. If these fail, I am 
afraid you must resign yourself to circum- 
stances. The girl is foulish and headstrong, 
and will go her own way, even if destruc- 
tion should be the result.” 

**But, Charles, I don’t understand.’’ 

F «7 dare say not, my love; but don’t you 
remember you promised not to try and 
understand, only to trust?” 

«, “I won't say another word about Jane.” 

“Thank you, my love,’’ replied Charles, 
really relieved. ‘‘I hate mysteries of any 
kind, but they can’t always be helped.”’ 

In spite, however, of the precautions that 
had been taken to quiet Rachel’s suspicions, 
her mind being full of one fear, she connect- 








ed everything with ic, and became fully per- 
suaded that this mystery of her husband's 
had something to do with her father. “ 

But she gave no hint of her discovery. 
She haunted the old street in which her. old 
home was situated, coming and going like a 
shadow, at all hours, though she learnt 
nothing that could be of use to her, for all 
her watching. 

Once she caught a brief glance of the 
robber with the wounded arm, but so brief, 
she wondered afterwards if she had not been 
mistaken; and once a sedan-chair passed, 
and a beautiful pale face, with very earnest 
eyes, which she seemed to recognise as fam- 
iliar, looked out on her, and was gone. 

Was it fancy, that the lady started on 
seeing Rachel, snd turned her head quickly 
aside, as if the sight of her awoke some 
painful feeling or reminiscences? 

The whole scene passed so rapidly, that 
Rachel could not make sure of her own im- 
pressions, and had reached her own door 
before she was able to identify the lovely 
apparition she had so recently seen as the 
wife of the Captain of the Secret Band. 

That evening there was a grand public 
ball in Yarmouth, very numerously attended 
by all classes. Rachel could not be persuade 
ed to attend, but she went with her husband 
to see the gay fulks descend from their care 
riages, and improve her acquaintance with 
the grandees, of which Yarmouth, in those 
days, had a sufficient number. 

First came my Lord Popinjay, a very 
small young man, with his powdered hair 
tied in a queue with blue ribbons. His 
mincing gait and affected languor, the 
dainty way in which he fluttered his per- 
fumed handkerchief across his lips, amused 
the assembled crowd vastly and provoked 
plenty of witticisms, some of which my lord 
hardly seemed to relish, for he quickened 
his languid steps, and disappeared into the 
hall. 

“The Mayor—make room for the Mayor!" 
was now the cry. 

The Mayor—a pompous drysalter, wear- 
ing the insignia of his office over a suit of 
plum-colored satin—was disposed of in si- 
lence; and then another carriage drevt up, 
and a satin slipper, which might have been 
Cinderella's, touched the ground daintily, 
followed by a light, graceful figure, ina 
mist of lace, brightened by jewels. 

‘The Queen of the Faries!’’ shouted a 
man in the crowd. 

At this the lady turned her face dimpling 
with smiles on the excited gathering ; and, 
sweeping them a gracious courtesy, glided 
softly on bewildering them with her beauty, 
and making the air fragrant as it kissed her 
in passing. 

““What a lovely woman! I wonder who 
she is?” said Charles, turning to his wife. 
“I don’t remember having seen her here be- 
fore.” 

*‘Isn’t it odd she should be alone?” said 
Rachel, who had recognised the Captain’s 
wife now, and marvelled that she should 
care torun such frightful risks, for the sake 
of an evening’s pleasure. ‘‘But perhaps 
she will join some one in the room.”’ 

And sure enough they caught sight of the 
Mayor at this moment bowing low before 
her, and offering her his arm, obsequiously. 
She seemed to hesitate a little, straightening 
her fair head, but finally accepted; and the 
last glimpse the eager crowd caught, was 
the edge of her skirt in strong relief against 
the plum-cvlored satin, as she ascended the 
stairs. 

Rachel was more perplexed than ever, and 
wanted to be quiet, and think. 

“Tam tired,” she said; “let us go home 
~—that is to say, if you have seen enough.”’ 

‘“*Well,” answered Charles, laughing, “I 
have seen the prince of coxcombs, the pearl 
of drysalters, and the queen of the fairies, so 
that I ought to be satisfied. Good night, 
my gay friends; I don’t envy youa bit. I 
sha’h’t have your aching heads to grumble 
over to-morrow; andI have a fair queen 
of my own, from whom Ill only be parted 
by death.” 

Vain boast! Useless now! Ere the sun 
had risen and set, Charles Gooch would be 
sitting at his dreary hearth—alone. 

CHAPTER XVI. 
JANE HAS AN ADVENTURE. 

Jane Cooper was not a bad girl in the 

main; but she had those fatal aspirations 





aiter a station for which she was not fitted, 
which have been the ruin of many poor girls. 
It was not likely that she should be able to 
distinguish between real gold and spurious 
gold.; and therefore, to her mind, her lover 
was the acme of gentility, and might be a 
prince in disguise, for aught she knew to 
the contrary. He told her grand stories of 
his riches, the elevated position to which he 
meant to raise her; and poor, credulous 
Jane, fairly intoxicated with bliss, and be- 
wildered by her prospective honors, went 
like one ina dream. 

What were warnings to her now? She 
preferred to think that her master was jealous 
of her anticipated triumph, rather than to 
believe he was anxious to save her froma 
downfall which might be the destruction of 
many others at the same time.” 

She watched her master and mistress out 


“of the house, and then she hurried on her 


bonnet, and went in search of her lover. He 
generally made a point of frequenting one 
particular street of an evening, on the plea 
that Jane would be able to find him, in case 
she got an hour to herse!f. 

But she looked for him in vain. It seem- 
ed hard to Jane that the very evening she 
wanted him most, he should be absent from 
his usual haunts. She walked slowly up 
and down for a few minutes, hoping he 
might appear; and then, as there was no 
sign of him, she turned slowly homeward. 

She was within a hundred yards of the 
house, when two men came rushing past her 
driving her against the wall, and seeming 
intent only on escape. A chemist’s shop 
was close by, and the light, rendered livid 
by the green glass through which it passed, 
fell on the face of the last of the two men, 
giving ita look of such ghastly contortion 
and frightful attenuation, that, in spite of 
herself, Jane uttered a cry. 

Tn a momenta hand was on her throat. 

“If you makeanother sound, I'll strangle 
you!” hissed a voice in her ear. 

Jane gave herself up for lost ; but, seeing 
a stranger approaching, she tried to strug- 
gle with her captor; and finally he loosened 
his hold, throwing her from him with so 
much violence, that for the moment she was 
fairly stunned. 

The girl only waited to draw a free breath, 
and then she dashed across the road, shriek- 
ing as she flew, and fell prone into Mary’s 
arms, senseless. 

However, she soon recovered, and then, 
naturally began to describe her adventure. 

** And the oddest part of it all was,” con- 
cluded Jane, ‘that I seemed to know the 
man’s voice so well, though he made it as 
gruff as he could on purpose.” 

“It wasn’t the fine gentleman who is 
courting you, by any chance ?” 

Mary’s new investment having failed, she 
rather enjoyed to hint, a sly doubt of Jane’s 
good fortune. 

But this of course, the other would not 
allow. 

Her gentleman, indeed !—knocking wo- 
men about in a street row! She should like 
to see him doing anything solow! Because 
Mary couldn’t get a lover herself, she want- 
ed to cry down Jane’s. But she had better 
be careful. Mr. Trelawney wouldn’t stand 
impertinence from any one. Jane was ready 
to acknowledge that he had stooped in court- 
ing her, their stations being so unequal ; but 
then (bridling) there were inducements she 
was too modest to name; and an honest girl 
with—(another delicate reference to induce- 
ments), et cetera, et caetera. 

Many tried to laugh scornfully, but as- 
suredly Jane had the best of it as yet; and 
as Mary had been impressed by the jewel- 
ery, too, she considered it wiser to say no 
more, and wait for the issue of the adven- 
ture. 

An this moment, there was a low, tremu- 
lous whistle outside. 

**That’s him !”’ exclaimed Jane, excitedly, 
as she darted out. ‘‘I’ll just tell him how I 
have been served. 

She found her lover waiting for her in the 
shadow of the house, and his hat was drawn 
so low over his eyes, that she could not see 
his face ever so dimly. She began the ac- 
count of her grievance at once. 

The man listened silently, and Jane missed 
his usual flatteries and accustomed caress. 
When he spoke, presently, there was a dis- 
tinct tremor in his voice. { 


**T wouldn’t mind, as they didn’t hurt - 





you. 1 daresay they had been drinking a 
little, or were escaping from the press-gaag. 
There is a great ship in the harbor waiting 
for hands now; and I had to keep a sharp 
look-out myself as I came along. A man is 
desperate when his liberty is in danger, and 
hardly knows what he is about. The ship 
is going toan unhealthy station, too, and 
some of the crew have deserted. There 
won’t be much peace for any of us until it 
has sailed. 

Ashe spoke, there came a hoarse, wild 
murmur, like the voice of a mob in its worst 
mood, the sullen roar deepened, and seemed 
to surge toward them like a great wave of 
sound, gathering as it came. 

Trelawétey clutched Jane’s arm, as a man 
does who is suddenly surprised out of self- 
control. 

Good heavens! there must be a fire!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Oh, no’” said Jane, confidently; “‘we 
should have seen something of it if there had 
been. More likely they have caught one of 
the Secret Band. 

The hand fell off her arm, and dropped 
powerless. 

**What makes you think that?” 

*T don’t know. But somehow, it sounds 
as if the people were angry; and when 
there’s a fire they are only excited. There’s 
master and mistress,” added Jane, in a 
quick breath: ‘‘if I don’t go I shall get 
caught, and I’d something very particular I 
want to say.” 

“*Can’t you hide me somewhere indoors 
for awhile?” 

His eagerness was very flattering, and 
made Jane waver, since it augured that he 
would make it all right even supposing she 
should be discovered. 

“There's the cellar ; only-——” 

‘Never mind the risk ; I'll make it up to 
you afterwards——” 

**But supposing Mary was to see-you go 
in?” replied Jane, wavering still more. 

‘But she won’t; I'll manage that; and 
there isn’t a moment to lose.” 

The terror in his eyes, the damp, cold feel 
of the hand he had placed once more on her 
wrist, startled Jane. 

‘*Master isn’t a lion, after all,’ she said, 
with the slightest accent of disdain, ‘‘that 
you should be so afraid.”” 

“Tt isn’t that—you don’t understand.” he 
urged, breathlessly. ‘‘If my father were to 
hear of this affair he won'd have me put in 
prison, or even carried on board the ship 
yonder, to prevent its going farther, And 
they’d better kill me than part as Jane.” 

*Yoy say you'll make it all right if master 
finds out ?”’ 


F *] swear.” 
“Come, then—tvme. Whist! for Mary‘s 
the most spitefulest old thing——” 

“TIush!’ he murmured, approhensively ; 
and then he added, in a sharp undertone, 
**Hark?”’ 

Jane got him to the cellar-door, and push- 
ed him softly through, whispering, ‘‘It’s 
dark and lonesome cnongh, but it’s safe.” 

She wouldn’t have been offended or sur- 
prised either, for the matter of that, if he 
had snatched a kiss. It wouldn’t have de- 
tained him long, and would have looked ap- 
preciatory. But as the idea didn’t strike 
him, and she couldn’t suggest it, she fasten- 
ed him in as quickly as she could, and put- 
ting the key in her pocket, went back to the 
door. 

Jane was curious, and thought she might 
as well have one littie peep into the street 
before she went to let her master ard mis- 
tressin. Butcsshe put 2er head out, lis- 
tening to the terrible roar of angry voices, 
nearer than ever now, a strange, breathless 
figure darted towards her, whom she recog- 
nized as Vagabond Jack. 

‘*Where’s Mr. Gooch?” he said sharply. 

‘Where's your civility?’ inquired Jane, 
who stood on her dignity at all times, and 
more than ever now. 

Vagabond Jack fairly urged, put her on 
one side, ani walked straight into the 
house. , 

““Whe-e’s Mr. Gooch?” he said, to Mary; 
but as Mary, not liking his appearance, 
began to scream, he left her, and went up- 
stairs, 

He got to the top just as Charles’s knock 
was heard, and opened the door. Jane was 
on the way, but finding heself forestalled, 
returned to the kitchen. At this moment 
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the crowd turned into their street, with @ 
fierce halloa. 

“T shall just put up the bar,” said Jane, 
who trembled a little, in spite of herself. 
“*When folks get so excited, there's no tell- 
ing what may bappen.” 

“Fudge!” said Mary; ‘“‘they won't 
trouble us. Master's is too well known. 

**] won't trust them too much, however,” 
was Jane’s reply, as she went off. 

She came back presently, and stood at the 
table, talking and listening until Mary, 
who looked up to answer some question 
he had just put, uttered a faint scream. 

‘Well, what's the matter now ?” 

Jane’s tone was naturally a little anxious. 

Her thought was that her prisoner might 
by some ch have ped, but her horror 
may be better imagined than described, 
when Mary pointed io her left wrist, on 
which there was distinctly traced the marks 
of four fingers in blood. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
KING MOB. 

Vacanonp Jack had only expected to see 
Charles himself, and when he caught sight 
of Rachel’s bright face, the words trembling 
on his lips died away into silence. He star- 
ed at the girl with a vague kind of compas- 
sion and interest, and then he gave Charles 
a significant nod. 

**You want me, Jack?” 

“Yes, sir. Business pressing,’ was tho 
reply—laconic, probably, from want of 
breath. 

Charles took his wife to her room, and 
then he came back. The minute Vagabond 
Jack saw that he was alone, he burst out, 
“Oh, sir, the old miser has been mur 
dered |” 

A shudder ran through Charles's frame, 
and his face turned very white. 

**When did it happen?’ he asked. 

** About an hour ago, sir. I was watch- 
ing about as usual, when I saw two men 
come out of the miser’s house, one of which, 
if I am not very much mistaken, was the 
smart countryman in disguise. They look- 
ed from right to left as if they didn’t want 
to be seen, and then they took to their heels. 
I knew for certain something was up then, 
and the first thing I did was to rush after 
them, and calling out ‘Watch!’ The mob 
followed, shouting and hollering ; for, ina 
minute, every one scemed to know that the 
miser had been killed. Somebody went into 
his house, and came out looking very white, 
and queer, and sick ; and then some bolder- 
hearted fellows went in, and stayed until the 
watch got hold of them and turned ’em out, 
when I came after you as fast as I could. 
But directly the crowd saw me begin to run, 
I fancy they took it into their heads that it 
was me who had done the deed, and they 
set off after me chasing me up one street and 
down another, until 1 dodged them in an 
alley, aud got here, somehow. They'd likely 
tear me to pieces without asking any ques 
tions, in the temper they are in.”’ 

“But I'll take care of you, Jack.” 

“They’re just mad, sir,” answered Jack, 
listening to the wild voices below, with a 
shiver. ‘‘It wouldn’t do for me to be seen 
in the streets until the real murderer is 
found. Hark!” 

A voice in the crowd was indicating 
Charles’s house as the one where the man 
they were pursuing had taken refuge. Va- 
gabond Jack heard it, so did Charles, and 
his resolution was taken immediately. He 
knew, without being told, that a child un- 
born was not more innocent of the crime 
imputed to him than the man at his side, 
who had incurred the risk in rendering him 
a faithful service. Therefore, without a 
moment's hesitation, he flung up the win- 
dow just over the head of the crowd, and 
shouted out at the top of his voice, ‘‘Si- 
lence !"’ 

The hoarse murmur died away, suddenly, 
into a low hush, like death. 

“That's right; let me speak. You are all 
mistaken. The fellow you seek is not here, 
and this is the last place he would dare take 
refuge in ; for as some of you, no doubt, re- 
member my wile is the miser’s daughter.” 

‘*But he’s hid somewhere near,” said a 
big brawny smith, who, in compliment to 
his muscles had been elected spokesman by 
the mob. e 

‘That may be,” replied Charles, calwly ; 
“but you must see that he wouldn't co:ne 
here; and if he did, I'd kick him out into 





the midst of you, come what might.” 

A cheer answered him; and then the 
crowd swayed forward, ina great, heaving 
mass, taking up its old passionate cry for 
vengeance, quick and summary,; and 
Charles, shutting down the window, turned, 
to find Rachel standing at his side 

“‘What is the matter ?”’ she said, gently; 
“and what were you telling them about 
me?” 

“‘You shall know all presently, my love,” 
he answered, with infinite compassion. 
“Wait a moment, and I will come to you; 
but I want to hide this poor fellow first, in 
case they should return.” < 

**Has he done anything wroug ?” 

“Do you think I would harbor him if he 
had, Rachel?” 4 

“No; but I couldn’t understand——” 

She left her sentence unfinished, for Va- 
gabond Jack’s white face of terror touched 
her. He knew well enough the doom that 
awaited him if he fell into the hands of the 
mob. 

The servants had taken refuge with Mrs. 
Gooch, who, being ill in bed, and deaf be- 
sides, had heard nothing that caused her 
alarm, until the two scared women broke in 
upon her, and gave her an exaggerated ac- 
count of the scene going on below. Charles 
was glad to find the place clear, as he want- 
ed to dispose of Vagabond Jack without 
their being the wiser. 

The cellar suggested itself to him as the 
best hiding-place, only that when he tried 
the door, it was locked. There was no time 
to hesitate. Charles seized a poker, and 
broke the lock at a blow. 

“*Go down,” he said to Vagabond Jack; 
“and if by any chance, they should search 
the house, you will find a little postern-door 
on the rightside of the steps as you des- 
cend, which leads into the street; and 
though it must take you into the midst of 
your enemies, a bold dash would be your 
only chance, and might succeed, with a fleet 
runner like you, But it isso seldom used, 
that the bolts are rusty, so you'd better take 
the poker. It might help you, too, to beat 
off the foremost of your pursuers, if the 
worst came to the worst.” 

“Thank you, sir,” answered Vagabond 
Jack, gratefully, as he trusted himself to the 
dark descent, aided a little, at first, by the 
twinkling of Charles's candle. 

** Are you all right?” Charles called down 
the stairs. 

“All right, sir,’ came from th dlack 
depths, with a cavernous echo. 

**Mind about the door.” 

“Thank you, sir.”’ 

*T’]] come and Jet you out as soon as I 
think it’s all safe,’’ was Charles’s parting 
sentence, as he closed the upper door, and 
went back to his wife. 

He found all the women collected about 
Rachel, who, calm and brave herself, was 
trying to persuade them that there was 
nothing to fear. His mother, a strong- 
minded woman ordinarily, was nervous from 
illness, and had heard such a wild story 
from the maids, thag nothing would satisfy 
her but she must come down. She hurried 
to meet Charles directly he appeared. 

“Oh, my dear, what has happened? 
Mary telis me they are going to kill us all.” 

**Mary is a fool, then,’ answered Charles, 
uncompromisingly. ‘There has been a row 
in the street, that is all, and the mob fancied 
that the man they wanted was in here. 
They were soon persuaded of the contrary, 
and went away; which Mary would have 
known, if she had waited to make sure of 
the truth, iustead of rushing up to you with 
such a foolish story as that. You will catch 
your death of cold mother, through listen- 
ing to this idle nonsense. Do let me per- 
suade you to go back to bed.” 

“I'd rather stop where I am for a while. 
I shouldn’t sleep now, and I am well wrap- 
ped up.” 

A man may be as brave as a lion, physi- 
cally, and yet the veriest coward in creation 
when it is necessary to give pain to those he 
loves. Charles dismissed the two women, 
and then he came and knelt at Rachel’s side 
side, taking both her hands in a tender 
clasp. 

‘*My love, I have very sad news for you.” 

“For me?” she repeated, wistfully, look- 
ing straight into his true eyes with her 
searching glance, ‘‘ Yuu are safe Charles,” 





He knew by this that ofall the world he 
was the dearest to her, and it gave him 
courage for his task. 

**Yes, Rachel,’’ he answered, softly ; ‘Iam 
safe, and I love you. Can you be satisfied 
with me, and me only, in all the world?” 

It was odd that although Rachel’s fear for 
her father’s life had been dominant and ex- 
elusive ever since her marriage, her hus- 
band’s meaning never seemed to strike her. 
Her first and only thought was that he had 
lost his money, and feared poverty for her 
sake. So she hastened to reassure him. 

“You know, dear Charles, that no trouble 
is very bad when you have some one to 
bear it with you.” 

“Not even death, Rachel ?” 

Atthis her face changed, and a sudden 
cloud came into her eyes. 

‘Death is different; but who is dead? 
Oh. Charles, not my father !’’ 

She clasped her hands as ifentreating him 
to contradict her ; but he could only say, “I 
fear so, Rachel.” 

‘* And he has not forgiven me!”’ she said, 
with a great burst of tears. ‘‘Oh, Charles, 
1 never, never can be happy again! Do let 
me go tohim! He may not be quite dead 
yet, and if he were only to give me asmile, 
it would comfort me for the rest of my 
days.”” 

She ran in feverish haste, and though he 
had little hope himself that the old miser 
was still alive, he thought it wiser not to 
balk her. Anything was better then that 
she should sink into the dull apathy of pain 
which comes to so many who have only to 
fold their hands and endure. Mrs. Gooch 
would fain have kept them, hardly caring 
to be left in the house without her son, af- 
ter all that had happened, but Charles 
could only hear Rachel’s plaintive appeal, 
repeated again and again. 

“Do let me go to filti—he fing for te 
quite gone—and it is the only comfort} 
could have!” 

} ‘*There is no fear now mother,” he said, 

teassuringly. ‘‘The mob would have re- 

turned ere this, if they had not found a new 
scent. Besides the watch will te out by 
this time, and I will tell them to keep ap 
eye on the house. We sha’n’t be long gone; 
and, meanwhile, do think of your health, 
mother, and go back to bed.’’ 

* Rachel was already at the door in her 
impatience, and was unfastening the bolts 
with her tremulous fingers. He followed 
her out into the street, and had hard work 
to keep up with her wild steps. She was 
but a frail creature, and yet excitement 
made her strong for the moment. +axge~ 

She darted up one street and dcwn an- 
other, until she came to the passage leading 
to the old house, when a flood of memories 
and the agony of suspense overcame her mo- 
mentarily, and she paused, turning her pale 
face towards the starry sky with a mute 
prayer for strength and help. 

“Let me go first now, Rachel,” said her 
husband, gently. 

She moved to Jet him pass, and followed. 
drawing her breath sharp and quick. At 
the door they found two men posted, and 
one of them, putting out his arm to bar 
their ingress, said gruffly. ‘I’ve got my 
orders to let nobody pass.’’ a 

“This lady here is the old man's daugh- 
ter, and she wants to see him, dead or alive 
directly—do you understand? No one would 
ever dare to keep a child from her father at 
such a time as this.’’ ooh Ne oe 

“I've got my orders,” repeated the man, 
still more harshly; but the other, who re- 
cognized Charles, and knew that his story 
was true, interposed. ta. 

‘‘We wasn’t told to keep his daughter 
out,”’ he said; ‘tand what’s more, the old 
man has been asking for her this half-hour. 
You may depend he won't die till he sees 
her—they never do when they've got that 
sort of notion in their heads.” 

Rachel thanked him with a look, as she 
sped past him into the house. The old 
clock was ticking as demonstratively as ever, 
but her quick eye detected some changes, 
even in the brief glimpse she gave herself in 
passing. 

The furniture was lying about in utter 
confusion ; the cupboard doors were open; 
a dish and a jug were lying broken on the 
floor ; the scant carpet was rolled into a 
heap in the centre. Everywhere there were 
signs of a struggle, aud these became still 
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more apparent as she advanced. Here and 
there the boards of the stairs had been rais- 
ed, no doubt to search for the treasure that 
might be concealed below, and the wainscot- 
ing was battered in three distinct places. 

It was clear that the robbers had made a 
thorough search. Rachel was much too 
sorrowful and excited to care whether this 
search had been successful or not. What 
were riches to her? Her father had possess~ 
ed them, and yet had lived like a beggar, 
and died as few beggars die—by the hand of 
his fellow men. aS 

Miserable pelf! If it ever came to her, 
she would spend it in sharity and good 
deeds, so as to negative the curse which 
generally went hand in hand with the gold. 
But she could only think of her father just 
now. '? 

Even before she entered his room she 
could hear a faint stifled voice speaking her 
name, and another strange voice soothing 
him with promises it believed to be false. - 

But, unconsciously, the other voice was 
speaking the truth when it said that Rachel 
was coming, for at this moment, she pushed 
open the door, and stood full in her father’s 
sight. 

He gave a hoarse cry. 

**Rachel !” 

“Yes, father ;” and she went and knelt 
at his bedside, as humbly as if every fault 
of his life had been of her provoking. ‘Can 
you forgive me ?”’ ’ 

“It is for you to forgive,” he murmured, 
feebly. ‘You hada hard time of it, poor 
child !”” 

His mind wandered away then, and ha 
began to call on the other Rachel, who had 
been the wife of his youth, and mother to 
the kneeling girl, confusing the two oddly 
in his mind. 

‘*What, a new gown already!’ he mute 
tered. ‘You'll ruin me, Rachel! I supe 
pose you fancied you had married a rich man, 
and had only to lie and wheedle a bit, as 
women do, to get his money out of him; 
but I’m poor—poor miserably poor; I 
shouldn't know where io look for twenty 
pounds this minute, if I wanted them ever 
so much.” ; 

He sank, then, into a kind of stupor, 
which she tried to think wassleep, only that 
the old woman who was nursing him kept 
crooning out that death was near—that if he 
roused again, it would be the last time he 
would open his eyes in this world, and 
pointed to the big, gaping wound with her 
lean hand. 

‘Hasn't any doctor been?”’ said Rachel, 
anxiously. 

‘*La, ma’am, what's the use of a doctor?” 
answered the old crone. ‘Directly I set 
eyes on him, I knew he was took with 
death, only he was waiting fur you. Now 
you’re come, he'll go off as easy and quiet 
as the snuff of a candle.” 

‘Hush !’’ said Charles, sternly. 

At this moment the old miser sat bolt up- 
right in his bed, and spread his hands over 

Rachel's face. 

‘Is that you, my dear? It’s very dark,” 

he said, softly. 


“Yes, father, it’s Rachel. Won't you 
bless me?” 

‘Bless you, my dear! You've been @ 
good child——” 


A sudden pang cut the sentence short, 
and changed the course of his ideas. 

“They didn't find it!” he called out, with 
hoarse, rattling laugh. ‘‘It’s all for you, 
Rachel! I hid it in——” 

But the last word was never spoken. The 
cold hand of death froze it into silence on 
bis lips. Lis head fell back unon her bosom. 
end his faint breath just flickered, and wag 
gone, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE MAYOR MAKES A PROMISE. 
Racnet would fain have stayed by her 
dead father all through the night; but this, 
Charles would not suffer. He believed that 
it would be neither safe nor expedient ; and, 
moreover, Rachel’s face showed that she had 
borne as much as she could bear, and must 
be forcibly abstracted from the contempla- 
tion of her sorrows. 
She pleaded earnestly to be allowed to re- 
main ; but he was resolute. 
“If it were right, my love, I would not 
hesitate; but you look white“and worn be- 
yond descviption, and I arust have you home: 
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as fast as possible. You shall return to- 
morrow as early as you choose; but just 
now you can be of no use, and ought not to 
stay even if you could.” 

Rachel had to be satisfied with this con- 
cession and leave. Nothing could exceed 
her husband’s tenderness ; but she saw that 
he was firm, and wasted no more words. 
It was well that she had some one to take 
care of her, for she was not fit to take care 
of herself. 

Several times she would have fallen in 
descending the stairs, only that his strong 
urms upheld her, and his kind words of 
comfort sounded in her ear. 

‘Courage, my love. I know it’s hard to 
bear; but you had more than the smile you 
eraved for—you had a blessing besides; and 
he knew you so well. It would have been 
far worse if you had not been there in 
time.” 

“Vex,” she sobbed; ‘‘and if I had not 
you.” 

He stooped and kissed her, ever so softly, 
and then he hurried her out. At the door, 
he stopped just to speak to the men, and 
suggest that the guard should be doubled, 
promising he would see to this himself; and 
then he took Rachel once more on his arm, 
and led her away. 

As they passed the Town Hall, they heard 
the sound of merry music within, and gay 
laughter, and caught the shadow of figures 
whirling along in the dance. Rachel trem- 
bled, and drew closer to her husband's side. 
The incongruity of this scene, contrasted 
with the one she had just left, seemed to 
intensify her grief, and weaken her self- 
control. 

“How cruel! how cruel!” she burst oat 
passionately, forgetting that they knew no- 
thing of her or her sorrows. ‘‘How can 
they dance to-night?” 

As she paused a minute, the better to 
control her emotion, the door suddenly 
swung open, letting out a flood of light; 
and in the centre, with the red background 
giving extraordinary radiance to her eyes 
and smile, stood the Queen of the Fairies, 
the obsequious Mayor cringing at her heels. 

“Lady Muncaster’s carriage !”’ heshouted 
to the attendant waiters, who looked down 
and up the street anxiously, and then re- 
ported that no carriage was in sight. - 

‘‘Never mind,” replied her ladyship, 
smiling her sweetest on the plum-colored 
Mayor. ‘‘I’m really tired, and can’t wait. 
So if you'll tell one of the men to fetch me a 
chair, I shall manage very well.” 

“A chair for her ladyship—sharp!” said 
the Mayor, in a monstrous flutter. ‘But, 
really, my lady, I don’t think you ought to 
trust yourself to such people.” 

“Lady Muncaster laughed a little pearly 
laugh, the least degree disdainful. 

“Pray, why not, Mr. Mayor?” 

“So beautiftl,” he muttered, ‘‘and so 
charming!” 

“Fudge!” she exclaimed, tapping him 
with her fan. ‘‘I hate to be flattered, you 
know. Besides, you will be the very first to 
abuse me some of these days.” 

“Oh, my lady !”’ 

And but for his new plum-colored suit 
and the waiters, the drysalter would have 
gone upon his knees to give force to his 
disclaimer. 

Very well; we shall see. But, just to 
prove you, ifever ask you a favor, will you 
grant it?” 

“A thousand !” 

‘Nay; one will be enough ; since that 
must needs be a large one. But here’s my 
chair; will you give me your arm? —and 
mind, I sha!l come and claim your promise 
some day!" 

“T'll answer for it, if you ask in person, 
you'll get no denial!’ was the enthusiastic 
response, as the Mayor lifted her hand to his 
lips. ‘kere is nothing I would not do for 
you !”’ 

**Even if your service entailed loss of of- 
fice and general odium?”’ said the lady, 

' looking searchingly at him, and lowering her 
voice. 

“Then we'd make a fair bargain, my lady, 
of course. You wouldn’t expect me to do 
all this without some little rewara ?” 

My lady stepped into the chair, seated 
herself with a little rustle, and then bent 
forward until her lovely lips were so near, 
that her balmy breath fanned his cheek. 
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AN ARMENIAN MINSTREL, 


Suddenly a knocking is heard out- 
side; the dogs yell from under the 
Whitebeard says who 
everbe the wanderer heshall haved be 
and board, and he orders fresh tezek- 
to be thrown on the fire; for to-night 
it is bitter cold out abroad—were a 
man to stand still five minutes, he 
would freeze in his shoes. One of the 
sons descends the steps, pushes aside 
the sheep-skin, and leads the traveler 
in. Thisonesayshe is the minstrel, 
Whatjoyin the family! The blind 
minstrel, who willsing the mostexcit- 
Dg ballads and tell the most muarve-i 
lous tales. He is welcomed by all; 
only the young bride steals out of the 
room—she may not remain in astran- 
ger’s presence. Thelively girls want 
to hear a_ story at once; but the 
Whitebeard says the guest must first 
have rest and refreshment. But 
while they are waiting for the mealto 
be laid out, the blind minstrel relates 
something of his’ recent travels, which 
in itself. is almost as good as a fairy 
tale. He has just arrived from Per- 
sia, whither he will soon return; for 
he hasonly come back to the snows 
ofArmenia to breathe the airof home 
foralittle. Did he goto Teheran? No; 
to say the truth, he deemed it wiser 
to keep at a discreet distance from 
that capital. Such a thing had been 
heard of ere nowasthe Shah putting 
under requisition any skillful musi- 
cians who came in his wayto teach 
their art to thefair ones of the harem ; 
80 that occasionally it was  unpleas- 
antly difficult to get out of Teheran 
when once you were in it. Still he 
was by no means without interesting 
news. Inacertain part of Persia he 
had metanother blind master-singer, 
with whom he strove for the prize of 
minstrelsy. , Both were entertained 
by agreatPersian Prince. When the 
day came they were led out up- 
onanopen grass-plot and fseated one 
facing the other. The Prince took 
up his position, and five thousand 
people madea circle round the com- 
petitors. Thenthe grand brain-fight 
began; the frivals contended in song 
and verse, riddle and repartee. Now 
one starts an acrostic onthe Prince’s 
name, in whicheach side takes alter 
nate letters; then the other versifies 
some sacred passage, which his op- 
ponent must catch up when he breaks 
off. The ball is kept flying to and fro 
with unflagging zeal; the crowd is 
rapturous in its plaudits. But. at 
length our minstrel’s adversary 
pauses, hesitates, fails to seize the 
drift of his rival’s latest sally, and 
answers at random. A _ shout pro- 
claims him beaten. The triumphant 
bard is led to where he stands, and 
taking his lyre from him _ breaks it in- 
to atoms. The vanquished retires 
discomfited to the obscurity of his 
native village, where haply his hum- 
ble talents will not be despised. The 
victor is robedinthe Prince’s mantle 
and taken tothe highest seat in the 
banqueting hall. This is what the 
minstrel has to tellas he warms his 
hands over the fire while the young 
married women serve the supper. A 
rush mat isplaced upon the lowround 
board, over that the table-cloth; 
then a large tray is setin the middle, 
with theviands arranged onit in me- 
taldishes, onionsoup, salted salmon- 
trout from the blue Gokschail, hard- 
boiled eggs,shelled andsliced,oil made 
fromunjut seeds,which does instead 
of butter; pilauadish resembling por- 
ridge; mutton stewed with quinces, 
leeks, and various rawand preserved 
roots, cream cheese, sour milk, dried 
apricots, andstoned raisins, form the 
bill of fare. Acanof golden wine is 
set out; there is plenty more in the 
goat-skins should it wanted. The 
provisions are comp! by an item 
more important in Armenia than with 
us—bread. The flour-cake or losh, 
@ yard long and thin as paper, which 
is placed before each guest, answers 
for plate, knives, forks, napkin, al} 
of which are absent. The White- 
beard says grace and the Lord’s 
Prayer, every one crossing himself. 
The company wipe their mouths with 
a losh,and proceed to help themselves 
with itto anything that tempts their 
fancy on the middle tray. Some make 
apromiscuous sandwich of fish, mut- 
ton, and leeks wrapped ub ina niece 





of losh; others twist the losh into the 
shape of a spoon, and ladle out the 
sour milk, swallowing both together. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 





MOUNTING A CAMEL, 


Mounting the camel is not difficult, 
writes Charles Dudley Warner, but it 
has some sweet surprises for the nov- 
ice. Thecamel lies upon the ground 


_with all his legs shut up under him 


like a jack-knife. You seat yourself 
in the broad saddle, and cross your 
legs infrontof the pommel. Before 
youareready something like a pri- 
vate earthquake begins under you. 
The camel raises his hindquarters 
suddenly,andthrows you over upon 
his neck, and before you recover from 
that he straightens up his knees and 
gives you a jerk over his tail, and 
while you are not at all certain what 
has happened, he begins to move off 
with that dislocated walk which sets 
you into a see-saw motion, weaving 
backward and forward in the capa- 
cious saddle. Not having a hinged 
back fit for this movement, you lash 
the beast with your koorbash, to 
make him change his gait. He is 
nothing loth to do it, and at once 
starts into a hightrot, which sends 
youupa foot into the air at every 
step, bobs you from side to side, 
drives your backbone into your brain, 
and makes castanets of your teeth. 
Capital exercise! When you have 
enough of it you pull up, and humbly 
inquire whatis the heathen method 
of riding a dromedary. 





*= GOVERNOR’S SALARIES, ° 

The state of New York pays to its 
governoran annual salary of $10,000, 
which is the highest salary paid to 
any governor in the Union, Next 
comes Louisiana, whose governor re- 
ceives $8,000 perannum; next Califor- 
nia, that pays to its governor a salary 
of $7,000; and next Nevada, paying its 
governor $6,000 per annum. Eight 
sStates— namely, Kentucky, Massa- 
chuetts, Missouri, North Carolina- 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia,and Wis- 
consin—pay their governor respective, 
ly asalary of $5,000. Maryland pays 
its governor 4,500. Three states— 
namely, Alabama, Georgia, and Ohio 
paytheir governor respectively $4,000, 
Arkanas, South Carolina, and Florida 
pay each $3,500. Kansas, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, New Jersey 
and Tennessee pay each $3,000. Iili- 
nois, lowaand Maine pay each $2,500. 
West Virginia pays $2,700. Connecti- 
cut pays $2,000. Oregon pays $1,500. 
Delaware pays $1,333. And, last and 
lowest of all, Michigan, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Vermont, pay their governors respec- 
tively a salary of just $1,000, 

—_—_— 





{ NAMES OF THE {UNITED STATES, 


Massachusetts is the Indian name 
for “the country around the great 
hills;” Connecticut is derived from 
the Mohegan, signifying “long river ;” 
Tennessee is the Ifidian for “‘the river 
of the bend;” i.e., the Mississippi, 
which forms its western boundary; 
Ohio means “beautiful river ;” Missis- 
isppi is an Algonquin name meaning 
“long river;’’ Illinois is derived from 
the Indian word illiniwek, ‘“‘we are 
men;” Missouriis from the Illinois, 
and means “acanoe;”’ Michigan. is 
from the Algonquin Michigami, “great 
lake;” Ponce de Leon landed on the 
coast of Florida on Easter Sunday,and 
hamed_ the country in commemoration 
of the day, which was the Pasqua 
Florida of the Spaniards, or “Feast of 
Flowers ;” Minnesota, “‘cloudy water.” 

Be noble minded! Our own heart 
and net other men’s opinions of us, 





-forms our true honor.— Schiller, 





"The Greeks had none of our modern 
notions respecting the effeminacy of com- 
plaint. Homer makes even Mars, when 


wounded, howl with pain. 
‘ —_—_ 


The King of Burmah has ordered the 
courts and public offices to be closed for 
forty days, during which time the cere- 
mony of boring holes in the ears of the 
Priacesses will be performed. 





. WILLD BEASTS AND THEIR PREY. 


To be devoured bya wild beast is to 
each of us an odious thought; but it 
does not follow that to be killed bya 
tiger ot by a lionis peciiliarly painful. 
On this topi¢ Dr. Livingstone has 
given us his own valuable experience. 
A lion leaped on him, seized him by the 
shoulder, and tossed himin the air, as 
adog tosses arat. The tossing caused 
adelicious delirium, which precluded 
any sense of pain; had he then died,it 
would have been a merciful death,but 
we should not have known that so it 
was. However, his companions shot 
the lion, who thereupon dropped his 
intended victim, and took to flight. 
Dr. Livingstone’s life was saved, and 
he endu much pain in the healing 
of his wounds, though -he had none 
while in the lion’s jaws. The skill 
with which all rapacious animal kill 
their quarry, has often been noted, 
Evidently thisisno accident; it per- 
vades nature. The tossing of a rat, or 
ofa man, inthe air, might have seem- 
ed sportive caprice in the victorious 
beast, whom we cannot suppose to do 
it from any design; but when we 
learn thatit causes the captive toswoon 
and benumbs pain, we seem to read a 
divine mercy beneath the animal in- 
stinct. Young iions are said to bungle 
in their first attempt to seize large 
game, and to need instruction: from 
their parents; but to judge by young 
hounds, there would be no bungling, 
if they did not assail game dispropor- 
tioned tothem. With great accuracy 
a@young dog bites asunder the fatal 
artery of rabbit or leveret; and itis 
not without reason that we ascribe to 
allthe carnivora an effective skill in 
killing, which man with much training 
rarely equals, “Yes,” says one. class 
of reasoners, “‘we admit that they kill 
cleverly, and with little suffering to 
their prey; but consider what misery, 
what terror the unhappy hare or deer 
or partridge endures while chased by 
its adversary.”” Is there not here an 
entire mistake? Tie up horses and 
bullocks in a stable, where they can 
hear outside a lion or tiger roar, and, 
no doubt they endure agonies of terror. 
Sweat runs down them, they shiver 
and are exhausted by their own emo- 
tion. But this is not their position in 
wild nature; they are brought into it 
only by the artifice of man. The wild 
cattle take to flight from the fierce 
beast, unless strong enough to turn 
and facehim. In either case the ex- 
ertion, or the preparation to fight, ab- 
sorbs terror. While the sailor has 
something to do against the storm, 
activity subdues fear; but when noth- 
ing can be done, and he sits helpless, 
then it is that fear may unman him. 
According to Idomeneus in Homer, 
the greatest trial of man’s bravery is, 
to sit in ambush with foemen near 
outside the thicket. Whenitishis duty 
tosit still and do nothing, then it is 
that ‘“‘the coward’s hue changes and 
his teeth chatter.”” Inaction being 
the state which brings terror to its 
maximum, we may justly doubt wheth- 
eran animal which is straining all its 
nervous and muscular energy to es- 
eape, really suffers agony from fear, 
Fatigue may at length induce distress, 
with symtoms similar to those of fear, 
but violent exertion is part of the life 
ofsuch creatures and does not impair 
their happiness. Rapacious animals 
must kill,day by day, in order to live; 
itisa part of the natural system by 
which the balance of speciesis main- 
tained. But no inference, that the 
birds and beasts which are the objects 
of prey, have unhappy lives, can at all 
be sustained. They evidently enjoy 
life,as do human communities,though 
exposed to many dangers and alarms, 
To say that lifeis precious is to avow 
that the good largely predominates.— 
Fraser’s Magazine. 





A true man never frets about his 
place in the world, but just slides into 
it by the gravitation of his nature, and 
swings there as easily as a star.— 
Chapin. 
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It is estimated that there are now 

240,000 Angora goats on the Pacific coast, 


' and quite an industry is anticipated in 


breeding them, as their skins make ex- 
cellent lap-robes and gloves, while their 
wool is very precious, 
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Lucky 18 THE Rasy w'ose Mamma uses | 
Gie,n's Sutrnur Soap, with which to wesh the| 


INSURANCE, 


A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, 








little innocent. No prickly heat, or other rasb, CHIRTE-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT New York Mining Stock Exchange, 


can annoy the infant cuticle with which this 
covling and purifying anti-scorbutic comes io 
daily contact. 


Gray Heaps daily grow black or brown. Yy LIFE 
Gause—Hixx's Hate Dye. 


Insurance Company, 
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Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers eu every subje~’ 346 & 348 BROADWA Y 
NEW YORK. 


Printed from new type, and illustTated with 
Several Thousand Engravings end Maps. 


The work originally published under the title of [ur 
New Amerpican CYCLopepia was completed in 1863, sine 
which time the wide circulation which it bas sttained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal development: 
which have taken place in every branch ol scierce, litera 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and 41 blisherst 
submit it te an exact ani thorough revision, a)id to issu- 
a new edition entitled “ The American Cyclopedia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of d scovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a p2w work o' 
reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept 


incustrial and useful artsand the convenien.e and ve 
finement of social life. Great wars and consejuent re.c- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes o 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 














work appeared, has happily been ended, and 4 new course | Losses by death.......+-+-e0++ $1,524,814 83 = . 
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cinct and origimal record of tie progress of political and 
istorical events. 

‘The work has been 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for carry- 
ing if on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming 10 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compas 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such i in its iti 
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and art, as well as the various ° 
man ures. Although intended for instruction rathe: 
than ae no pairs hare been spared to insure 
their aitastic excellence; the cost of their execution 1: 
enormons, and it 13 believed they will find a welcome re 
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pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yor«. 
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NiW YORK, January 20th, 187¢. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE aB- 
fairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 


Onutetandi — 


r Jarl, 
UB7S.cccceccscosccovecoes soge $88,973 19 
Premiums received from Jan. | 
to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive... 808,217 67 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 





$897,190 £0 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been taken upon HULLEe 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums m irked off as earned during the 

period a8 alove.scerecesee eecccercece $819,337 1 
Paid for Losses, Ext} onses, and 

Rebates, less Savin 


ame 
during the same per sete #701, 382 50 
teturn Premiuns.... {64,6 


THE COMPANY HaS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS 


Cash in Bank. -0959 139 24 
United States and ‘other stocks.. 482,267 50 
Loans ov &tocks, drawing interest] 76, 250 00 
—— $717.656 73 





Premium Notes and Bills Receivaple....... 56,009 55 
Subscription Notesin Advanceot Premiums 126,646 68 


Reipsurance and Claims due the Company, 
eatimated at.ce. cscvee. coscvesescersce 72,078 21 
Total Assets... ceesrecsceecsecceocess $1,002,391 15 


8IX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, th 


e ist day of February next. 


A divilend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3st, 187°, which may be evtitled to particl- 
pate, certificates for which will be issied on and aft 
TUESDAY, the ith day of April next. 


By order of the Board 


1TRUSIEES: 
JORN K. A ag bn ey B MERRICK, 
1. B. CLAFLIN WILLIAM A: UALL, 
6. D. H. “GILLESPLE, anne A. MEYE 
A. 8. BARNES, WALTER Il. LEWIs, 


JOUN AS BARTOW, 
FRANCIS MORAN, 


JAKES R. TAYLOR, pre ll. CLARK, 

ADAM T. BRUCE JAMES H. DUNHAM 

ALBERT B. STRANGE, LEVI M. BATES, 

A AUGUSTUS LOW, RICHARD P. BRUFF, 
NOIS PAYSON, F EDSON, 

os READ, STEPHEN L. MERCHAN 


HEO. JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS "HALE, TOWNSEND DAVIs. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
THOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 





Wiutroveusy Powsxt, Secretary, 


eu —e—gg 


SUMMER RETREATS. 








25th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the Year 1875, 
Yor Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c....... $1,126.50 17 


For Interest. .cccce oc crcccss sococeesse- 0s 516,843 92 
For Interest, &c.,accrued.... 2 os. soos M4) 3S H 
$2,337,186 05 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciarms by Death on 
Policies and Payment of 4n- 
DUNG coceeseccersceseseenes $790,451 07 
Paid fe Dividends, Return 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cxves, and Interest on Divi- 
Gend. BO. seceseees coovess 499,932 20 
Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,2°0,334 27 
Paio for Expenses Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 
Fees, Oommicsions......... £3067 3) 
a + 1,620,991 9 
Assets. 
sb in Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand...ssecerseseees $°5,969 "5 


Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on tame.,... . 5,676 007 55 
Loans on Policies in force... .. 2,190,5 0 16 
United States and New York 


State Stocks.....6....0-e0.06 978.717 
Real Eetat>, cost se.secessseee 4 035 88 
Quarterly end Semi-Annual 

Premiums deferred, and Pre- 

miums anc Interest in course 

of collection and transnie- 
me ‘ei 899,989 22 

y ns on 

ray value 

the 1,200, Ov). oe4,°1) 84 
Toterest due to date, and 

other property.... eco oo =91',519 31 

_———— 10,099,913 84 

Gross Assets_..._._._ --$10,009,943 34 





SENKY STOKES, President, 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden . 
J. L. HALSEY, Secreta y. 
t. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H.Y. WEMP 
i. B. atone. 


OFFICE OF THK 


Mercantile Mutual 
[INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHILL STREET, -¥. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT VF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31a D ber, 187°, is published 
in conformity with the provisions of its Charter : 


Outstanding premiums Dec-mber Sist, 1S74.. $224,717 7y 
ums received from January I:t to = 
+ 1,136,321 3f 


remi 
Comber 81.1, I8FSccccsecccceeseess-+.- 
Total Promiums..... o..cccccccsseses $1,971,085 903? 11 


} Asst. Seoretarie. 








ba] 


es ig = of premiums earned from posuy 


to December Sist, 187». ....... seeee.. tac, 169,748 3% 
Bb... premiums........00-se0... cope _ S38 02 
et earned premiu ccccccces -+ B'gll7, ‘17.718 8 &% 
Paid during the Eno peued? Com- 
missions, Experses and Re Insurance, = 
PAIVAZCS occ cccccccccccccsvocesscccces., 872,605 17 
$229,113 1- 
Paid cash Sees uae, 
BOGE Bhiccs canecesasteemece $25,000 00 


Paid cash redatement to dealers, $13,299 995 =i 


oGmemy has the following Asse ee: 
Cash in Danks ....-...--ceeee soe $3",6°6 18 
United States, “Btate, 

-sbeeeee 419,959 00 


In rue on Investmeata - soo «67, 29:66 
Premios Manes eos Petemiss J 


2 in 
course of sees eeeccoece 413,617 Ab 
Re-insurance and salvage due, 


scrip of other companies..e..... 77,9415 00 


—=~---— 


__ #1, 028,625 65 
Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) pus C¥NT. wil! 
be paid 8 to the their legal 





Hamilton House, 
STAMFORD, Conn., 
Now open. Favcrable terms for May and June. 


S. T. COZZENS (formerly of West Point), Stam- 
ford, Coun. 


Lake House. 
ISLUP, LONG ISLAND. 


Near the Great Sonth Bay avd Ocean. 
open tor the season, 
June or full tery 


4MOS R. STELLENWERF. 


Highland House, 


GAhRISON-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y., 
Will open June Ist. For particalars apply to 
Grand Union Hoel, 420! Strevt, and 4 b Ave- 
ou,N.Y, G. F. & W. D. GaRRISON. 


Palisades Mouctain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 

w.th additivu of 130 rooms, will eps io May. 

Apply » ho Hue, or tw F 4. HAMMUND, 

mae Roya, oe Aveune and 42ud § reat, 

a . HAMVOND, Pr p ietor. 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(Ove b a ’s ride by Morrie aud E-w x RR, Five 
m uu'e,’ welk from Depo .) 





Now 
tpecial rates for May and 

















An-extersiou of Gt y ved:oums bag beeo lately 
added ; modern imprevoments and neatly fu - 
o'she!, K pt aga fi et-laee fami 5 botel. Li ts 
now ready t) sho# roows for the reason, Apyly 
to J. RIERA, Proprieter 


SANDS POINT HOTEL, 
SANDS POINT, L. L., 

Will open on May !st for Summer Gueste. S'e.m- 

er Sawarhaka haves Peck Slip dal'y at 4 and 

33id Stret, E.R. at 4:16 P.M Roturming, 

leavee Saude Puint at 7:50 A. M. 

Q. DUNSPAUGH. 


Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE, L. L., 


Peing eutirely renovated and o wly furnished, 
will te oper ed on May 21b, 18°76 Every room 
bow gar, elee'ric belle, Be, 


FINANCIAL CARDS. 


tS The Cards of respectable Banks, 
Bankers and Brokers, will be inserted 
in this column, on favorable terms, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


























Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, 
59 Wall Street. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO.. 
Bankers, 
3 Broad Street. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 
5 Nassau Street. 


Forster Ludlow & Co., 


7 Wall arene “itr EW YORK, 
and Austin, TEXAs. 

















stockholders, or 1 
on and after TUESDAY, * bmn Ist, 1876, 


TRUSTEES 

JAM'S *RELAND, FRANOIS HATHAWAY 
SAMUEL WILL AARON L. RBiD, 
ROBERT L. TAY. JOHN . WOOD 
WILLIAM T. FROST, = GEO, W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM @ ATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAS. D. FISH, JO8E?H SLAGG 
eh. Wood Wa' TER, EDWARD MERRITT, 

D. OOLDEN MUREAY, DANIEL T. WII 
SAMUEL Ie Ua RY k. KUNHAEDT, 
BRYCK GRAY JOHN & WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., " 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
JSEPS WILLETS, LLIAM B. 8COrT, 


HENRY J. SCUDDER, Nenay DeRIVEKA, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH. G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W,. HEGKMAN 
Seeond V ice-Presiden:, 





Greonebaum, Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, 
1 Nassau Street. 


George Opdyke & Ce., 
Bankers 
25 Nassau Street. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
Bankers, 
21 Broad Strect. 


H. 9, Williams & Co,. 


Bankers, * 














(, d. DESPABD, Secretary, | 


49 Wall Street, 








—_—_——» 





